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ELECTION. 

We  are  at  length  assured,  iii  a  manner 
,  ithich  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  Onta- 
irto  hap  certainly  elected  federal  merhhers, 
that  Washington  and  Warfen  have  done 
;  ihe  same;  and  that  I  Mster  and  Sullivan  send 
•  one.  From  West  Chester  we  have  yet  no¬ 
thing  auihehtic.  That  county  is  contiguous 
io  New-York;  and  yet  we  have  the  Can- 
‘  Vast  of  the  most  rem'de  counties  in  the 
$tate,  sooner  than  we  ever  W’ceive  them 
from  there.  A  gentleman  from  thence  has 
however  assured  his  friend  here,  that  it  is 
certainly  federal.  If  so.  the  next  house 
will  consist  of  65  federalists,  and  61  demo¬ 
crats;  of  which  latter,  five  or  six  are  Cfcn- 
iofiicais. 

The  elections  in  Virginia  for  Congress, 
have  resulted  in  giving  for  democracy  one 
more  member  than  followed  its  destructive 
Councils  before. 

JMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
fiOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  20. 

AFFAIRS^  OF  EUROPE. 

.'Mr.  WhitbrSad  commenced  hy  6h?crvinff,  thajt  the 
JfoHle  Ijord  in  the  blue  ribbon  was  more  particularly  the 
object  of  attention  woce  the  brilliant  career  he  had  run 
during  the  last  eighteen  months.  Selected  as  he  had 
.  been  by  his  friends  as  the  most  proper  person  to  contend, 
iT  necessary,  for  the  intercuts  his  country,  and  to  ne- 
goriate  for  the  affairs  of  Europe  at  the  ft^reat  congress  at 
Vienna,  no  persem  of  opp«xite  politics  in  general  had 
aaspeciM  the  noble  Lora :  and  when  be  had  returned  to 
that  house,  they  expected  to  •  hear  bb  explanation  of 
those  great  tratiinctioos,  hb  correctioD  of  mistakes,  his 
dbperrion  of  the  calumnies  which  he  said  had  been  heap¬ 
ed  on  himself  and  the  Congress,  by  which  he  must  once 
aiore  gain  that  undivided  approhatitm  which  had  inarked 
bis  return  from  France.  He  must  have  been  expectial  to 
»  fwtucQ  from  his  second  great  task,  not  unpivparcd.  If  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  go  to  Vienna,  it  was  extra- 
that  he  returned  without  seeing  the  great  work 
'  .^Ihkishea.  However,  cn  his  coining  away  there  was  bo 
^lack  of  mfoisters.  The  noble  Lord  was  in  the  bosom  of 
^8  family,  surrounded  by  diplomatic  persons,  confideo- 
.liial  with  him,  by  talents  and  oy  connections.  It  seemed 
;ljke  a  sliir  on  them,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  call  in 
tiheDiikeof  Wellinrton,  who  had  b^n  particularly  se¬ 
lected  tbr'Paris,  ana  who;  if  his  presence  was  twlty  ne- 
bessa^  tb^,  ought  on  no  account  to  have  been  removed. 
He  <bd  nirt  wish  to  advert  to  recent  circumstances  which 
had  so  ftrai^ly  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Perhaps 
mow  it  was  fortunate,  under  all  the  circumstances  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  removed.  He  would 
oonfine  himself  to  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  noble 
■  Lord's  return  home.  It  must  have  been  anticipated  that 
be  would  be  eager  to  state  the  great  acts  perfoTmed  on 
tae  principles  annotineed  by  the  Sovereigns  at  Paris,  tbi 
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liberation  of  llie  coRtinent,  and  the  groups  of  a  peace 
settled  without  reproach..  He  h^wt  expected*  him  as  be^ 
fore,  in  that  House,  with  the  treaty  in  hw  band,  signed 
by  all  the  powers..  .  It  was  for  him,  however,  to  call  w 
the  noble  Lord,  at  his  own  desire,  for  explanatious,  wha-fr 
it  did  not  appycU*  would  be  given  unleKi  ndled  for.  He 
must  inform  nim  of  what  had  passeijl  during  his  absence, 
not  towards  him  personally,  but  only  as  a  m^ber  of  the 
prvemment.  As  subterfuges  had  resorted  to,  call-  * 
mg  the  'charges  personal,  he  wm  glad  to  r^^eat  befont 
the  noble  Lc^  jul  that  had  bleeii  said,^  that  he  rai^it 
know  it  and  refute  it  He  had  (Joinplaio^  ^  otacf 
day  that  so  many  ouestions  wece* asked  during  «  nrgocia- 
tion :  hut  during  ois  Loidtliiu^s  slay  at  ChatUion  and 
at  Paris,  no  inmiiry  was  mum  by  hiUs,  piff.  W.]  He 
relied  cm  the  noble  Lord,*  and  consefded  ^ 
tional  adjoumments,  and  asked  no  qdestioni  tiU  'flife  no¬ 
ble  Lord’s  return.  8o  when  he  was  at  Vienna^  if  pMiun^ 
had  transpireej  beyemd  vague  rumour  in  public  pruds,  he 
should  have  made  no  enqulrfes  :  but  wireu  he  saw  clociir 
ments,  and  beard  of  proofs  of  proceeding  totally  in¬ 
consistent  with  ^  principles  of  good  faith  and  with 
treaties — when  be  found  xrmlti  tal^  possession  of 
countries  that  had  been  independent — he  cemid  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  such,  drcumstances,  nor  his  ears  to  tlm 
voice  of  complaint  which  resounded  from  the  North  to 
the  South  ;  not  the  voice  of  exultation,  but  that  of 
bitter  lamentation,  disappointment,  and  despair.-— A 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  might  have  told  the  Noble 
Lord  how  Ministers  had  harass^,  and  blamed  liiin  for 
not  giving  them  more  materials.  However,  tlie  day 
was  to  come,  when  all  disclosures  were  to  be  made/ 
and  Members  were  to  repent  the  attacks  Of  which  they 
Imd  been  guilty.  A  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  said, 
that  all  imputotlons  on  the  Noble  Lord  concerning 
land,  Saxony,  or  G«ioa,  were  totally  unfou^ed: 
but  he  did  not  bold  to  that  declaration.  He  did  not 
wish  to  pin  the  Noble  Lord  to  that  declaraGoh.  JSfe 
had  not  wished  to  attack  a  defenceless  administration ; 
hut  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in  procuring  the  contradk- 
tioo  of  untnk  reports,  and  in  saving  the  hemour  of  the 
country,  and  stopping  a  system  of  spediatibn  wiiich  piusb 
end  in  a  catastrophe,  or  at  least  Ic^ve  the  seeds  ci  discots- 
tent  among  the  nations.  If  the  Sovereigns  thought  fit  at 
Vienna  to  jHit  themselves  on  a  level  with  him  whom  they 
h^  dethroned,  it  I  c^came  Members  in  that  House  to 
protest  a^nst  such  iicts.  If  it  were  true,  as  bad  becaa 
stated,  that  the  Allied  Powers  had  been  cahnnitmted,  and 
this  government  among  the  rest,  that  no  breach  of  friths 
no  imputation  lay  against  us,  now  was  the  time  to  make 
these  things  dear.  If  he  should  stumble  on  any  paper  not 
pnuine,^  he  trusted  th^  noble  Ltod  would  by  boom  xi^ 
inform  hina  of  i^  and  he  would  not  argue  noon  Wtotl' 
the  Sovereign^  advanced  into  France,  thfy  '» Itohjto 
ble  Lord  had  ^id,  a  deep  imprasiiicni  in^  thfradv^ty 
they  had  experienced.  Tfe  declaration  of  1813,  at 
fort,  that,  ahe^  the  business  of  Chatillod,  and  the  proefe^ 
raations  of  the  ^crals  abjuring  all  ^onrfuest^arowmg  tbw 
intention  to  restore  all  radependent  anci^t  states,  to 
complete,  after  reduclag  France  to  jnst  liuiilx,  the  gener^ 
al  pacification  of  Europe,  could  net  be  denied.  What^^' 
stion  was  prer  so  grand  as  that  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
before  I^aris  wi  the  heights  of  Montmaitre  W^t  more 
so  than  their  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory,  a.Twl  theto 
prac  ice  of  all  good  priticiples  at  Paris  Iftliey  had  lost" 
their  lives  at  that  moment,  they  would  have  died  on  tb# 
summit  of  human  glory.  But  the  danger  over,  th^y  had 
trodden  In  tlie  steps  of  the  overthrown  eotHpgxTor ;  and  |t 
the  papers  were  not  kept  back  as  in  toe  bii.<<incs8  at  Chs^ 
tUlML  top  ha  fearad  wm14  pravc^n#  Xl^cre, appawfiit 
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to  ii  ive  her  a  pitlAil  palti7  traffie,  which  degraded  the 
great  powers,  and  even  tho  human  race.  After  the  blood- 
le*!s  occupation  of  Paris,  a  treaty  was  dpied,  of  which  he 
aoprovefl  with  the  exception  of  one  bloody  blot  (the 
Wave  Trade.]  He  had  taken  the  recommendation  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  connect  his  questions  in  one  motion.  First, 
then  he  asked  whether  the  treaty  brought  down  by  the 
noble  Lord  contained  the  whole  of  what  was  agreed  upon.^ 
Were  there  acy  secret  articles  to  which  Great-Bntain 
was  or  was  not  a  rarty  ?  If  so,  the  thanks  of  that  House 
to  the  iK)ble  Lord  were  obtained  surreptitiously.  VV ere 
(  ^»cre  any  ?uch  articles  concerning  the  enormity  in  Italy  ? 
tv  as  the  fate  of  Genoa  so  decided  at  Paris  i'  Not  being 
wrsed  in  diplomacy  his  opinions  might  be  thought  ex¬ 
travagant,  as  being  contrary  to  practice  j  hut  it  appeared 
to  him  that  such  articles  were  a  fraiid  oh  mankind.  Those 
at  Tilsit  had  produc'd  great  mischief  fro^  the  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  or  to  conceal  them  ;  they  had  occa¬ 
sioned  the  deadly  operation  at  Copenhagen.,  '1^’hat 
Was  meant  by  a  pnolished  treaty,  mit  to  tell  man¬ 
kind  tlie  articles  on  which  they  were  to  trust  for  safe¬ 
ty  and  for  peace  That  free  assembly^  and  great 
►ribuiial  ought  especially  to  have  beeti  iruwie  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tnith. 
Many  Poles  and  Genoese  of  birth  and  rank  had  been 
here  making  elicitations,  alarmed  lest  the  independence 
of  their  countries  sliould  be  lost  sight  of.  Before  the  no¬ 
ble  lorl’s  departure,  he  wa^r- reminded  of  Lord  W.  Ben- 
iicnk^s  proclamation  at  Genoa,  and  of  the  early  partition 
of  Poland  having  sown  the  seeds  of  French  revolutionary 
aggrandizement.  He  would  not  suspect  the  noble  lord 
of  equivocation  ;  he  was  too  manly  lor  tlrat,  and  his  high 
station  and  the  lionor  of  his  country  must  ])lace  him  above 
it.  Opj)Ositioii  sought  luformation  from  ministers,  but  re¬ 
ceived  none  ;  though  tliey  were  told  that  the  noble  lord 
was  iio  party  to  the  fate  of  Saxony  and  Poland.  But  com- 
plaiut  did  not  rest  with  them.  Prince  TallejTand  was 
said  to  have  delivered  a  note  arraigning  all  the  powers 
except  France.  On  the  IStli  or  19th  of  December  he  gave 
in  a  note,  in  which,  if  true,  he  commented  in  bitter  terms 
on  the  conduct  of  congress.  [Here  Mr.  VV.  read  several 
passages  from  Talleyrand’s  note.]  'Vliat  state  must  con¬ 
gress  nave  been  in,  when  at  tlfat  period  he  was  thus  callj 
iiig  them  back  to  tlieir  original  principles  att'd  professions, 
lie  wished  to  know  whether  France  had  signed  any  one 
of  the  protocols  of  congress,  and  whether  slie*  had  not 
protested  against  the  whole,  both  as  to  foreign  powers 
and  to  France.  The  former  acts  of  tlie  sovereigns  might 
be  forgotten,  if  they  had  retraced  their  steps,  and  not 
walked  in  those  of  him  whose  disciples  they  once  were. — 
In  March  1812,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  that  PVince 
Schwartzenhurg  who  headed  the  allied'  armies,  and  by 
which  Austria  bound  herself  to  every  thing  hostile  to  En¬ 
gland,  and  then  marched  her  armies  with  the  other  prin¬ 
ces  under  the  banners  of  Bonaparte  on  his  mad  exdepi- 
Gon  to  Moscow,,  which  ruined  hfm  for  a  time.  What 
bad  become  now  of  those  magnificent  prospects  which  o- 
pened  upon  us,  when,  we  saw  the  einj^ror  and  the  king 
entertained  Td  the  city  of  liOrtdon,  sitting  on  each  side  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  their  ears  stunned  w’ith  shouts  in  ap- 
rohation  of  their  glory  P  Not  long  before  that  they 
ad  been-  sitting  at  the  side  of  Bonaparte.  When 
tliey  forgot  themselves  apd  their  professions,  the  world 
would,  yet  remi-'raber  them,  and  protest  against  such 
mockery,  and  foretell,  in  their  aeparture  from  their 
avowed  principles,  the  greatest  mischiefs.  If  any- 
,  thing  could  revive  the  giant  they  had  overthrown,  it 
tnust  be  tlirough  the  operation  of  such  conduct.—-— 
Mudi  contention,  it  was  stated,  had  occurred  in  Con- 
grc9n  respecting  Poland.  He  [Mr.  W.l  and  others  im¬ 
agined;  that  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  displayed 
such  magnanimity  at  Paris,  would  at  Vienna  have  main¬ 
tained  the  same  noble  character,  and  have  restored  Po¬ 
land  and  Finland,  and  not  have  narrowed  himself  to  the 
lust  of  a  petty-minded  Sovereign.  He  hoped  that  he 
Wonld  have  rooted  up  the  unholy  tree,  with  all  its  bfanch- 
^  which  bad  spread  such  evil  throughout  Europe.  He 


thought  Norway  might  liaVe  been  restored  to  her  iode* 
pendence ;  and  he  had  beard  that  Russia  was  serious  itf 
wishing  to  revive  Poland.  He  saw  a  proclamation  troni 
the  Duke  of  Constantine,  representing  Alexander  as  the 
sgis  of  Poland,  to  be  relied  on  for  her  independence^  tel¬ 
ling  the  Poles  that  the  time  was  come  for  tnem  to  elalt 
themselves,  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  Afterwards 
it  was  current  that  Alexander  had  said  he  bad  500,009 
men  in  Poland.  About  the  same  time,  movements  were 
making  other  powers  on  dilferent  countries.  Then 
appeared  a  Russian  proclamation  at  Dresden,  stating, 
that  Saxony  w'as  to  be  delivered  over  in  sovereignty  tn 
Prussia  ;  annexed  to,  not  fneorporated  wiCh  her  ;  but  te 
preserve  her  own  laws  and  Institions.  On  tills  subject  the 
noble  Lord  was  particularly  interested.  He  had  com¬ 
plained  of  Prince  Repniii’s  use  of  the  name  of  the  Englitli 
minister.  f5ad  Prince  Repnin  the  noble  Lord’s  authon- 
ty  .f’  had  heard,  that  a  note  had  been  given  in 
jointly  by  Lord  Cijistlereagh  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich  ;  consenting  to  indemnify  Prussia  by  part  of  Saxony, 
and  that,  in  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  noble  Lord  gave 
in  a  note  against  ttic  pldu  of  uniting  Saxony  to  Prusssia. 
He  desired  to  know  the  facts  respecting  Saxony,  to 
which  gross  injustice  had  been  done.  The  Allies 
bad  no  moral  ri^kt  to  make  those  transfers.  It  was 
a  scandalous  irafCc,  to  measure  but  rndemnities  by 
tb9  number  of  butnan  sotilr.  Look  back  to  the 
proclamations  by  which  the  people  were  to  be  con-* 
sider  ed  as  something.  The  Saxons  were  known  to 
be  attached  to  their  King,  and  protested  against  this 
outrage.  He  wisheil  toe  Emperor  Alexander  had 
recollected  the  sentiments  attributed  to  him  at  Par¬ 
is,  that  the  march  of  human  mind  was  such^  tlmt  i  f 
Kings  did  not  keep  pace  with  it,  a  day  of  calamity* 
must  come.  It  was  unbecoming  in  those  who  went 
to  Russia  with  Bonaparte,  and  sneaked  out  when  op¬ 
portunity  suited  them ;  it  was  inhuman  to  dethront 
the  King  of  Saxony,  who  was  left  to  the  last  in 
Bonaparte’s  hands,  dragged  on,  as  he  states,  against 
bis  will,  in  those  who  had  been  his  comrades  in  the 
enterprize.  The  King  protested  raatrfully  against 
his  dethronement,  and  expressed  his  determination 
to  accept  no  indemnity  for  his  own  subjects  and  do¬ 
minions.  Saxon  officers  sent  a  memorial  to  CongrejiS 
and  the  answ  er  was,  “  Military  men  have  ho  right, 
to  protest;  let  them  go  to  the  dungeon.”  The 
brave  Theiltnan  announced  this  as  a  warning  to  the 
Saxon  army.  The  Noble  Lord  had  at  first  shewn 
some  difficulty  in  preceding  treaties ;  but  had  after¬ 
wards  surprised  him  by  so  abundance  of  courtesy.— 
When  first  asked  for  the  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  he 
declined  presenting  it ;  but  had  since  produced  it. 
He  wantetl  to  know'  how  we  stood  towards  our  al¬ 
lies  respecting  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  since  no 
money  had  been  advanced  in  consequence  of  it  ? 
At  the  time  of  that  treaty  the  Allies  were  all  saints. 
By  the  coalition  they  were  to  provide  men,  and  we 
were  to  furnish  men  and  money.  Foraes  were  to  be 
kept  up  at  the  rate  of  75,000  each.  The  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  follow^  this  treaty  very  soon. 
When  questions  were  asked  concerning  the  force 
provided  by  the  treaty,  they  were  told  it  was  all  a’ 
necessary  part  of  a  general  plan,  apd  they  must  wii(it 
the  result  of  the  Congress,  li^bat  was  doing  in',  the 
mean  time  ?  He  begged  to  say  that  the  Austriaa 
transactions  in  Italy  were  rank  usurpations.  The 
6tb  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  respected  ah  in¬ 
crease  of  territory  to  Holland  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Was  there  any  secret  article  designating 
Belgium  as  the  country  to  be  annexed  ?  Thlis  it 
was  agreetl  that  Germany  should  be  independent  arid 
'nmted.  Switzerland  was  to  free ;  and  Italy.- 
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)}eyoT>A  wluit  ifm  to  revert  to  Austria,  was,  to  be 
oompoiied  of  independent  states.  This  seemed  un- 
Uquiviical,  as  he  understood  it  to  mean  the  reversion 
of  the  ancient  Austrian  dominions.  Yet  Austria 
aeized  on  Venice,  which  was  an  ancient  State,  seized 
on  by  France  first,  and  then  transferred  to  Austria. 
He  quoted  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  i,t  was  his  desire  and  pride  to  follow,  on  that 
transfer  which  Mr.  Fox  considered  defensible  on  no 
better  reasons  than  those  urged  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  .  The  Austrian  General,  to  re¬ 
move  misapprehensions,  told  the  Venetians  that  they 
were  to  be^me  an .  integral  part  of  the  AuHtrian 
dominion;  while  the  Milanese,  the  ancient  do- 
mini  >ns  of  Austria,  were  surrendered  by.  the 
Viceroy  to  General  Bellegarde  by  a  capitulation, 
and  Austria  occupied  it  in  the  name  of  the  A i lies. 
The  Viceroy  Eiugene  announced  this  in  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  white  he  was  at  the  bead  of  an  army  and  strong 
in  public  confidence ;  apd  he  might  have  foifed  Aus¬ 
tria,  if  supporte<i  from  another  quarter...  The  .Vice¬ 
roy  was  well  spoken  of  by  all  parties,  and  the  Ital¬ 
ians  said,  that  “honor  and  fidelity**  was  his  motto. 
Tet  had  the  Austrians  usurped  the  Milane^,.  and 
instituted  a  tribunal,  the  terror  of  Italy,  which  threa¬ 
tened  all  who  spoke  of  independence.  I'he  c<)nduct 
of  Austria  in  Italy  was  like  to  .confirm  the  dislike 
felt  to  them  by  the  Italians. .  This  was  one  result 
of  this  blessed  Congress.  If  the  reports  were  true, 
who  could  blame  the  Italians  ?  There  was  another 
part  of  Italy,  in  the  affairs  of  which  the  Noble  Lord 
seemed  strongly  implicateil..  He  said  last  summer 
that  he  was  aware  of  our'  engagements  w’ith  the 
King  of  the  Sicilies,  (Ferdinand),  that  his  interest 
would  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  there  was  only 
an  armistice  with  Joac'  itn,  Murat.  The  noble  Lord 
however,  found  the  importance  of  detaching  him  from 
^apoleoa,  and  Austria  actually  entered  inton  trea¬ 
ty  with  him.  Lord  W.  Beniinck  went  to  Murat’s 
Sead-quarters,  as  an  accredited  agent,  and  English, 
Austrian,  and  Neapolitan  troops  co-operated  ;  am! 
Marat’s  defection,  according  to.  Eugene,  determined 
the  fate  of  Italy,  as  he  could  nd.longer  maintain  him¬ 
self  in  the  North.  The  events  at  Paris,  however, 
followed  quickly.;  Murat’s  tiy.aty  with  Austria  con¬ 
tained  secret  articles;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
^bmitted  to  Ijord  Castlercagh,  who  altered  some 
parts  of  it,  and  said,  that  if  the  modifications  were 
agreed  too  England  would  adhere  to  it.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  wrote  tp  M  nrat,  and 
acknowledged  himself  a  party  to  it;  but  that  after 
the  Treaty  of  Paris, he  appeared  to  change  his  mind. 
The  .Noble  Lord,  he  supposed,  must  feel  that  he 
was  a  party  to  it.  He  was  even  said  to  have- 1  id 
Ferdlpand  that  he  must  contend  for  biraseif,as  Eng¬ 
land  bad  agreed  to  the  treaty  witli  Murat.  In  fact, 
we  were  under  obligations  by  treaties  with  the  kings 
of  Sicily  and  Naples.  Otie  or  other  alternative  must 
be  adopted.  He  (Mr.  W.)  would  rather  see  Murat 
^  Naples,  than  an  inefficient  effort  to  remove  him. 

I  He  understood  that  something  like  intimation 
!  bad  been  given  to  Murat,  that  he  must  descend  from 
his  throne.  Was  this  wise  to  a  man  with  a  force  of 
100,000  men  ?  Was  it  not  a  breach  of  faith  and  hon- 
.  our?  The*  Noble  Lord  might  now  think  it  better  to 
have  such  a  Captain  on  our  side.  A  strong  note,  he 
was  told,  reached  the  NoWe  Lord  at  Vienna,  from 
ILwo  persons  of  the  Neapolitan  court ;  and  that  the 
Jitter  of  MMtwav  afterwards  adnittad  at  Tj- 


enoa.  If  there  was  aay  ielay  concerning  this  bn»^ 
ness,  the  consequences  of  it  might  be  repented  be¬ 
fore  two  w’ceks  were  over.  The  last  and  worst  ol 
these  transactions,  and  in  which  the  Noble  Lord  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  least  advantage,  was  the  settlement  of 
Genoa.  ,  He  (Mr.  W'.)  before  the  Noble  Lord  went 
abroad,  had  noticed  Lord  W.  Bentinck’s  proclama¬ 
tion  at  Genoa.,,  Something  said  since  by  Ministers, 
looked  -ai  if  they  meant  to  abandon  Lord  W'il 
liam. ..  In  that  case  as  be  suppose*!  that  as  hLs  LpriK 
sliip  had  high  friends,  he  .would  find  ;vindicati>r8.— 
Had  the  operations  at  Paris  abolished  the  proclama¬ 
tions  ?  .  Was  it  in  the  least  astoni.'-hing  that  in  the 
general  spirit  ofbis  instructions,  Lord  William  Ben* 
tinck  should  publish  the  proclamation  at  Leghorn, 
and  also  that  at  Genoa  in  March,  1314,  which  .was 
known  to  Lord  CastUireagh  five  days  afterwards, 
who  made  no  remonstrance,  nor  noticed  an  error  in 
his  I^tirdship.in  calling  on  the  Genoese  to  assert 
their  liberties,  and  restore  this  ancient  republic, 
which  was  the  intent  and  scope  of  the  proclamation. 
The  provisional  government  wras  only  intended  till 
the  intlependent  republic  should  be  restored  as  be¬ 
fore  the  French .  seizure,  and  as  nearly  as  it  could, 
to  its  original  constitution  in  1756..  But  the  Ge¬ 
noese  were  deluded,  and  a  few  days  before  January 
1,  18*5,  came  a  mandate  to  General  Dairymple  to 
proclame^ them  delivered  over- to  th^  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia..,.  Was  ever  faith  more  strongly  plighted,  and 
more  grossly  violated  ?  Thus  were  they  transfer¬ 
red  over  to  Sardinia  against  their  known  will.  ,.So 
much  for  the  consideration  at  Congress  of  the  rights 
of  nations  and  of  suffering  humanity  !.  In  a  proto¬ 
col  of  Congress  he  was  told  it  was  inserted,  that  this 
deed  was  done., with  the  consent  <>f  the  Genoese. 
Who  gave  that  consent?  We  hadadoimmentoftheir 
agent  (Marquis  de Brignoli). at  Vienna,  trying  to 
gain  the  ear  of  wime  of  the  potentates,  protesting  a- 
gainst  it  and  dejHringto  have  the  protect  reGf.>rded  by 
Congress.  He  deliverer*  a  scnind  and  a  spirited .note< 
Were  these  things  true  ?  His  learnetl  friend  (.Sir  J. 
Mackintosh)  adverte*!  recently  to  a  particular  cir¬ 
cumstance  relative  to  Genoa.  When  Bonaparte  alv* 
nexe<l  Genoa.  Novoaiizoff,  the  Russian  Minister, 
considered  that  transaction  so  objectionable,  that  he 
said  no  faith  could  be  place*! .  in  Bonaparte,  and 
broke  off  a  negociation.  But  Bonaparte  gave  more 
grace  and  semblance  to  his  annexation,  by  making 
a  pretended  consultation  of  the  sense  of  the  Liguriad 
Republic.  General  Dairymple  sahl  theprovhiona! 
government  was  excellent,  fait  the  C*>ngress  had  »le- 
cided.to  give  Genoa  to  Sardinia,  and  he  desired  the 
people  to  be  resigned  and  happy.  Some  attentioa 
was  due  to  Tiord  Castlereagh’s  letter  to  that  Gener¬ 
al,  of  the  .‘JOth  Decemlier,  1314.  If  ever  the  epithet 
of  canting  could  be  applied,  it  was  due  to  that  letter. 
Whether  written  in  French  or  English,  he  could  not 
say ;  fait  from  the  ioumnre  of  the  stv)«.  ;t  s^ou  d 
likely  to  have  been  in  Fre»>ch;  and  he  had  beard  tbatL 
the  noble  Tjord  made  a  speech  in  French,  at  tlte  Coi>- 
gress,  three  hours  and  an  ha) f  in  length  '/.‘be 

letter  began  bv.  mentioning  the  n  ami  interest  taken* 
bv  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  affairs  of  Genoa,  amt 
the  pleasing  duty  that  had  devolved  upon  him* elf 
niieir  interests,  he  added,  were  .secured  not  bj*  thefr 
separate  existence,  hut  the  goodness  of  the  King  of 
*ianlinia,  who  would  consult  v-hbe*:. 

were  they  transferred  from  one  lion’s  jaWs  to  those 
of  anath«r.  Lord  W .  Bepthick’p  prodiwatian  W 
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cau^d  the  Geooeceto  rise,  and  pulldo^^n  the  statue  sed  by  his  enemies.  He  was  dethroned  by  hittsdf. 
f4‘  iitiraparte.  There  was  no  t|nestioii  of  conquest  The  Sovereigns  had  now  reproduced  him,  and  if  hg 
in  ilii.  ca.ve.  1  be  King  of  Sardinia,  it  seems,  w  as  to  should  again  be  seated  on  the  Imperial  Throne 
c<*ri.su  f  their  wishes,  alter  they  w  ere  delivered  over  of  France,  it  would  be  ascribable  in  no  small  de- 
to  him;  but  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Allied  gree  to  the  misconduct  ef  the  Powers.  He  degi- 
Sov*  reigns  were  30t  to  consult  their  wishes  at  all.  red  to  know'  whether  the  Proclamation,  stated  to 
The  Koble  Lord  even  added  his  hope  that  tbeOeno  be  issued  by  Buonaparte  at  Bdrgoiog,  on  the  8tb  of 
cse  would  esteem  this  transaction  a  kindness,  and  March,  was  genuine  or  not.  Persons  from  Paris 
submit  to  regulations  which  would  secure  their  own  ihad  informed  him  that  it  was.  I  he  treaty  of  Fon» 
inteivsts  as  well  as  those  of  Europe.  If  this  letter  tainbicau  made  with  him,  as  then  Emperor  of  France, 
was  genuine,  woul.  the  Noble  Lord  justify  it  ?  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Elba ,  settled 
The  King  just  reidored  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  dis-  Parma  and  Placentia  on  his  wife  and  son,  and  pro- 
embarked  at  Genoa.  I'he  Genoese  hailed  his  ap-  vided  a  large  pension  for  him  and  ^is  family.  The 


peai  ance  as  a  proof  of  his  restored  independence,  and 
of  their  own.  At  Turin  the  Allies  tell  him,  they 
had  robbed  him  in  the  north,  and  he  must  rob  Genoa 
in  the  south.  In  this  transaction  he  saw  an  epitome 
of  all  sorts  of  violence,  oppression,  and  cunning, 
brought  together.  Having  ilwelt  so  long  on  these 
topics,  he  (Mr.‘  \V  hitbread)  w'ished  to  ask  w  hat  had 
been  done  with  the  Slave  Trade?  Whether  any 
progress  had  been  made  towards  its  abolition,  or  any 
substantial  a^^surances  on  that  subject  given  by  the 
grout  Powei>  ?  There  had  been  rumours  since  the 
Noble  l^ord’s  departure,  that,  by  great  energy,  be 
might  have  procured  (he  abolition  at  Paris,  and 
that  Russia  particularly  offered  her  assistance. — 
'Ilie  Noble  Lord  appeared  to  receh’e  this  as  he 
thought  he  would,  and  he  (Mr.  W’.)  only  mentioned 
it  as  a  rumour.  He  supposed  that  he  cimld  explain 
w  hat  Congress  had  done  respecting  it.  He  w  as  told 
that  all  the  Powers  not  interested  in  the  trade 
had  declared  against  it,  and  had  used  their  good  of¬ 
fices  with  the  others,  and  that  a  limitation  had  been 
agreed  to  of  ten  I’egrecs  north  of  the  equator  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  But  in  our  treaty  with  Ferdi¬ 
nand  theTtb,  there  was  an  aiticle  of  such  a  nature, 
that  if  no  greater  sincerity  were  found  eisew  here,  we 
might  consider  all  hopes  of  abolition  at  an  end  for 
ever.  This  separate  article  was  signed  by  Sir  H. 
WTellesly,  after  all  the  horrors  committed  in  Spain, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Cortes,  and  after  the 
conduct  of  Ferdinand  tow  ards  South  AmeriOa.— 
This  FerdiiitiTid  the  7th  concurs  fully  iti  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  injnstice  of  the  traffic,  but  agrees  to  con¬ 
sider  it  with  the  deliberation  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  require.  He  considered  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  government  on  this  question  evasive  riuI  in¬ 
sincere.  Hi  (he  next  article,  the  King  of  England  is 
anxious  that  the  South  Americans  should  return  to 
their  alieglanCe.-  He  prayed  to  God  that  Ferdinand 
might  never  have  them  for  subjects:  but  that  that 
great  world  might  be  free.  They  had  aboIish«l  the 
Slave  Trade  :  that  indelible  blot,  among  many 
others,  remained  on  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  the 
7th,  w  ho  would  continue  the  trade,  as  be  pretended, 
ibr  the  sake  of  these  colonies,  who  had  done  the  act  of 
justice  in  their  infancy,  which  this  Ferdinand  would 
not  do  in  his  decrepitude,  and  whom  be  therefore,  a- 
mong  many  other  reasons, hoped  would  become  a  great 
power  of  high  importance  to  the  world.  He  desired  to 
animadvert  very  briefly  on  the  awful  new's  which  we 
had  recently  received  fW)m  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  was  probable  that  the  Sovereigns  at  Vienna  had 
thought  the  exile  of  Elba  gone  forever,  and  conclu¬ 
ded  that  such  hatred  of  him  must  exist  in  Europe  for 
bis  Of  p»^4fh» ,  that  they  might  play  any  pranks  they 
pleaMt  X  ilk  perfect  security  ;  but  their  conduct 
Tiaotp  M'ii  0  reproduce  him.  He  wasaggrandi- 


Noble  Lord  had  given  a  limited  as.«ent  to  it,  and  it 
was  signed  by  Marshall  Ney.  He  thought  it  would 
have  been  the  best  policy  to  keep  g»>od  faith  with 
him,  in  order  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  allies  and  his  ow'n,  and  to  take  away 
I  from  him  every  possible  pretext  for  di.^^turbance.  It 
i  appeared,  how’ever,  from  his  statement  that  the 
French  Government  had  never  paid  hts  pension  since 
he  went  to  Elba.  He  also  stated,  that  the  stipula¬ 
ted  provision  to  bis  wile  and  son  had  not  been  made, 
and  was  not  ot  be  allowed  ;  and  still  further,  that  an 
endeavour  w  as  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  force  him  from  Elba  to  some  distant  place 
Was  the  noble  I^ord  ready  to  contradict  all  Ihis.^  If  not, 
what  a  case  had  b<’cn  put  into  liis  Imndrf,  and  what  an  ap¬ 
peal  was  afforded  him  to  make  to  Marshal  Ney,  who  wai 
now  opposed  to  him  !  He  was  sere  that  if  he  had  auy 
thing  to  say  of  the  present  King  of  France,  Louis  XVlII, 
ill  the  way  of  reflecting  on  his  conduct,  this  was  not  the 
time  for  doing  so ;  hut  if  the  person  in  his  ^Mr.  W’g.]  si¬ 
tuation  might  express  his  opinion  on  the  .'subject,  he  would 
say,  that  he  felt  the  greatwt  respect  for  the  conduct  and 
character  of  fjouis  XVIII.  ♦•ver  since  his  restoration  to 
the  tlirone.  He  had  conducted  himself  with  grt‘at  mode¬ 
ration,  and  had  evinced  a  discriminating,  gentlemanly, 
and  honourable  feeling.  [Hear  He  believed  that  what 
liad  been  done  well  in  France,  liad  been  owing  to  the  King- 
himself;  and  that  what  had  been  done  wrong,  was  attri¬ 
butable  to  liis  advisers.  If  it  should  please  God  that  he 
should  be  dethroned,  he  believed  that  his  conduct  would 
have  little  to  do  with  it.  He  hoped  that  if  the  House  at 
Bourbon  prevailed,  w  hich  all  must  wish,  Uiere  would  b< 
moderation  in  France ;  but  that,  if  that  should  not  be  the 
case,  there  w6nld  be  peace  in  England.  He  hoped  all  the 
powers  would  learn  what  were  the  effects  of  misconduct 
If  the  Bourbons  remained,  the  lesson  might  yet  be  benefi¬ 
cial.  Should  Bonaparie  succeed,  he  hoped,  if  it  w  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  imprest  tlie  lessons  of  moderation  upon  him,  by 
the  experience  of  reverses,  that  he  would  find  his  interest 
in  practising  them,  and  tliat,  thereby,  p<«ce  would  con¬ 
tinue.  Not  a  peace  of  parlltiou  and  barter,  and  traffic  of 
human  creatures  ;  but  one  in  which  the  interests  of  sub- 
ject'#  in  general  should  be  consulted  as  well  as  tlie  interesti 
and  objects  of  govenmicnts.  He  had  detained  the  House 
so  long  that  he  should  now  proceed  to  move  an  Address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  his  Royal  Highness  to  coni 
municate  to  the  House  of  Commons,  such  infe^rmation  as 
might  be  afforded  witliout  inconvenience,  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna. 

Lord  Castlkkeagh  assured  the  House,  that  one  of  the 
most  painful  sensations  wliich  he  felt  on  rising  on  ibis  oc¬ 
casion,  arose  from  the  necessity  impeded  upon  him  of  tres¬ 
passing  so  long  as  he  must  do  on  their  patience.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  so  important  and  so  complicated,  and  the  llonor 
and  interests  of  this  country  bound  up  In  the  honor  and’ 
the  interests  of  Europe,  so  implicated  in  it,  tliat  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  addressing  them  at  very 
I  considerable  length.  He  could  not  but  protest  against  the 
mainner  in  which  the  various  topics  to  which  he  should 
have  to  refer  had  been  prematurely  brought  forward,  on 
imperfect  informatioo :  he  protested  against  it  on  accour^ 
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#f  ikc  danger  to  which  such  improvident  conduct  subject- 
ad  the  country.  The  House  was  now  called  upon  to  de¬ 
cide,  not  merely  wliether  the  interest*  of  the  country  had 
been  protected,  and  how  protected,  but  to  determine  if  a 
vestige  of  character  remained  to  the  country,  and  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  [for  these  were  the  two  al¬ 
ternatives  with  which  the  Hon.  Gent,  had  thought  pro- 
proper  to  wind  up  the  drama],  whether  the  Councils  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  on  whom  our  hopes  of  peace 
depended,  had  any  pretensions  to  wi^om  and  intent)’. 
On  these  points  he  trusted  the  House  would  come  to  a 
conclusion  very  different  from  that  which  the  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  8eem<^  disposed  to  adopt,  and  the  task  was  im¬ 
posed  on  him  to  repel  for  them,  and  for  himself,  for  this 
country  and  for  Europe,  the  insinuations  which  bad  been 
thrown  out  against  all  parties,  concerned  in  the  negocia- 
tions,  which  were  still  going  on.  He  certainly  could  not 
comDlain  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
1^  brought  forw.\rd  this  night  the  charges  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  his  duty  toprefjr.  He  knew  Im  [Mr.  W.]  was 
too  manly  to  disguise,  in  his  presence,  that  which  be  had 
submitted  to  (he  house  in  his  absense.  This  was  perhaps 
the  only  point  of  union  between  them,  widely  as  they 
were  separated  in  politics.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  ne- 
hesitated  to  attack  him  openly,  and  he  had  never  he¬ 
sitated  to  repel  the  charges  he  had  made.  He  had  never 
compbiined  of  the  species  of  attacks  made  upon  him  as 
being  personally  ungenerous,  but  he  had  complained  of 
them  as  being  injurious  to  tlic  public  service,  as  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  as  tending 
to  deprive  the  government  of  advantages  of  which  no  go¬ 
vernment  engaged  in  an  important  negociation  ought  to 
1  be  deprived.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  on  his  return  to  par¬ 
liament  to  protest  againt  that  novel  practice  which  had 
been  introduced,  of  discussing  questions  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  negotiations  before  any  thing  could  be  cer¬ 
tainly  known  respecting  tliem.  He  must  raise  his  voice 
against  .such  a  practice  ;  he  must  deny  that  any  gentle¬ 
man,  from  a  morbid  jealousy  of  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
should  presume  to  impute  dishonor,  disgrace  and  profli¬ 
gacy  to  his  own  sovereign  and  country,  and  put  the  gov- 
eimment  on  their  defence,  on  garbled  statements  which  he 
might  be  able  to  collect  from  foreign  countries,  contain¬ 
ing  assertions  and  insinuations  put  forth  by  the  agents  of 
other  powers,  which  they  did  not  dare  to  avow  in  the  i 
fareot  Europe— [Hrnr  .']— The  conse<|uence  of  such  con- 1 
duct  must  be  to  reduce  inini.sters  to  this  dilemma— they 
must  either  refute  the  charges  brought  against  them,  on 
imperfect  data,  and  therefore  necessarily  on  imperfect 
reasoning,  or  they  must  make  premature  disclosures,  of  a 
nature  often  very  iidurious  to  the  public  interest.  He 
would  contend  that  no  ministers  were  fit  to  meet  those  of 
other  powers  who  were  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  their 
own  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  be  entrusted  of 
themselves  to  conclude  the  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged — who  deserved  to  be  attacked  while  negotiations 
were  still  pending,  by  those  who  might  be  expected  pri- 
ma  fade  to  repose  confidence  in  them.  The  honorable 
gentleman  had  very  candidly  called  on  him  to-night 
♦o  acknowledge  or  disavow  the  documents  on  which 
his  charges  were  founded  ;  but  he  had  to  complain 
that  on  these  he  had  brought  forward  charges  in  his 
absense,  when  it  was  not  possible  they  could  be  dis¬ 
avowed!,  even  though  they  were  very  incorrect. - 

The  object  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  had  been  stated  to  be, 
to  ascertiiin  whether  the  papers  wliich  had  come  into  his 
possession  were  or  were  not  authentic.  To  obtain  this 
information,  ministers  were’  prematurely  called  upon  for 
explanations,  which  given,  would  not  fail  to  commit  them 
with  all  the  foreign  powers  with  which  they  were  connect¬ 
ed.  This  they  were  compelled  to  risk,  in  order  to  excul¬ 
pate  themselves  on  insulated  questions,  or  suffer  it  to  be 
assumed,  that  the  insinuations  thrown  out  against  (hem 
were  not  witlimit  foundation.  If  there  had  no  dif- 
jerence  generally  between  the  honorable  gentlemen  and 
himself,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  his  attacks  had  been 
(ttade  on  another  point,  he  trusttd  there  ha^  been  as  iitUe 


difference  between  them,  namoly,  as  to  the  responsibility 
which  would  fell  upon  him,  [Lord  Castlereagh)  if  tlic 
charges  brought  againt  him  sh^ld  be  proved.  C>o  tbe 
present  occasion,  l]^  begged  to  decline  taking  to  himself 
that  cover  which  the  lion,  gentleman  had  offered  him — 
he  must  decline  sheltering  himself  on  the  plea*  tiiat  he 
was  only  an  individual  minister  of  the  Crown — that  te 
was  only  liable  to  a  share  of  respousihiKty  as  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  confidential  servants.  On  wdinary  occasions, 
he  should  be  ashamed  of  a.<>suming  to  himself  pre-eminent 
responsibility  in  ihecogncils  of  the  govenaeat,  Imt  in  the 
present  instance,  it  was  impossible  for  hko,  without  de¬ 
gradation  to  his  personal  character,  to  shelter  himseli'  un¬ 
der  the  cover  which  had  been  offered  him,  from  that  sun 
perior  responsibility  which  attached  to  the  peculiar  situ¬ 
ation  in  winch  he  had  been  placed.  If  there  had  been  a» 
ny  motive  for  sending  him  at  all  on  the  jate,  or  on  the 
former  mission  on  winch  he  had  left  the  country,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  because,  with  the  knowledge  be  had  o(  the 
sentiments  of  the  goverment,  and  of  the  Prhice  at  the  bend 
of  it,  on  all  the  grejit  political  topics,  it  was  suppo^  in 
the  arduous  and  difficult  atuatioo  in  which  the  minister 
from  this  country  would  stand,  he  might  be  able  to  act 
without  waiting  for  imstruction.s  on  all  occasions,  with^ 
making  a  reference  to  the  government  on  every  qu  s’ion 
of  importance  that  might  arise.  If  the  house  coul sup¬ 
pose,  that  under  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  negocia- 
tions  he  had  ever  suffered  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  stand 
still  from  a  wish  to  lessen  his  own  responsibility,  by  writ- 
I  ing  home  for  instructions  from  the  goverment,  be  wished 
I  most  anxiously  to  put  down  this  idea.  Ue  had  not  done 
so  ;  and  if  be  had  taken  such  a  course,  lie  would  have  Ix^ 
trayed^he  great  trust  committed  to  him  on  lus  responsihiU- 
ty,  and  it  was  therefore  on  this  account  he  was  anxiouoi 
to  assume  on  the  present  occasion,  in  justice  to  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  still  more  in  justice  to  his  own  character, 
pre-eminent  responsibility,  if  the  honor  of  the  Crown,  the 
good  faith  of  the  nation,  or  the  general  policy  of  the 
country,  had  been  injured,  violated,  or  disgraced,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  It  was  on  these  principles,  he  desired  tat 
meet  the  manly  attack  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
had  made  in  his  presence,  and  which  he  thought  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  countp^,  he  [Mr,  Whkbrea^  ought  not  not  to 
have  made  on  him  in  his  absence.  [Hear,  Acar,  Acar.] 
He  repeated  it,  if  he  had  done  wrong,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  claimed  pre-eminent  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  wished  to  discharge  a  debt  due  to  the  house 
and  to  the  country,  by  statir^  generally  wbat  had  takei) 
place  at  Vienna.  This  lie  should  do  very  shortly  in  tlie 
present  instance,  liecause  the  details  would,  on  a  future 
day,  bo  submitted  to  tiie  hou.se,  and  they  would  be  better 
enabled  then  to  decide  how  far  be  had  done  what  they 
wished  him  to  do.  He  desired  now  to  state  what  was  at 
present  the  result  of  tlie  congress.  The  house  had,  by 
their  vote,  directed  him  to  exert  the  whole  power  of  the 
country  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  At 
present,  he  wished  for  no  opinion  of  the  house  on  the  var 
luc  of  any  exertions  which  had  been  made  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  for,  perhaps,  the  mode  of  viewing  things  connected 
witk  it,  arising  out  of  a  laudable  impatience  for  the  ac- 
compKshment  of  an  object  so  fer\'ently  desired,  might  nar- 
turally  dispose  them  to  undervalue  what  had  been  done, 
till  they  were  apprized  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  and  were  enabled  to  consider  them  in  de¬ 
tail.  He  could  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  them  at  pro-, 
sent ;  hut  Parliament  would  shortly  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing,  from  the  papers  which  would  be  sunmytted  to 
them,  wliat  had  been  done,  when  these  were  before 
them,  the  most  convenient  period  for  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  arrive.  When  they  were  before  them,  he 
trusted  it  would  be  seen  tliat  there  was  no  rational  eflbrt 
which  had  not  been  made  on  the  part  ’of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  procure  the  immediate  abolition  of  that  tra- 
fic ;  he  trusted  it  would  be  seen  there  had  been  no 
want  of  zeal  on  their  part  to  effect  that  great  object.— 
They  had  taken,  while  discussing  it,  a  tone  which  iiad 
been  painAil  to  foreign  p<?wot,  wluch  indeed  has  becn^  ip 
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son^e  i^eoh,  inja»iou5<  !•  mr  fWfeipi  feUtions.  Tliey 
t  ad  fdH,  in  taking  this  teiie,  it  was  incumb^^nt  upon  them 

10  prove  that  no  selfish  view  to  our  own  colonial  interest 
"had  actuated  us  wliile  advocating  ttie  cause  of  humanity ; 
thatf  on  the  contrary,  they  weie  pfenared,  while  calling 
on  other  powers,  to  make  what  to  them  appeared  to  be 
great  sacrifices,  to  make  considwahle  sacrifiees  on  the 
part  of  England.  A  determination"  had  been  shewn  to 
make  the  utniost  sacrifices  that  could  be  conveniently 
made.  This  would  be  acknowledged  when  the  Hou!«e 
saw  the  propositions  that  had  been  made  to  Spain,  For. 
tugal,  and  Prince;  and  when  it  was 'found  what  the 
Ministers  of  those  Powers  had  thought  thein.selves  obli- 
gtid  to  refuse,  the  House  wo;dd  feel  those  dlffij^ultics  were 
tiot  inconsiderable  which  sii?h  temptations  had  uot  been 
mflicient  to  overcome,  and  he  hoped  this  would  induce  a 
liispositlon  not  to  degrade  and  revile  every  government 
.  which  could  not  bi*  Vouglit  to  take  the  same  view  of  the 

aubjr^ict  which  we  did,  with  more  rapidity  than  England, 
with  all  her  morality,  and  all  her  supenor  information, 
iLi  1  herself  been  brought  to  take  that  course  which  she 
How  pursued.  It  would  be  seen  that  they  had  refused 
gr  *at  objects,  both  of  a  territorial  and  of  a  pecuniary 
nature.  The  feelings  of  the  subjects  of  those  nations 
must  be  consulted,  and  ttiis  borne  in  mind,  some  allow¬ 
ances  should  be  made  for  the  backwardness  of  which  we 
coinpl  lined,  and  we  "ought  not  by  reviling  to  disgust 
them,  and  alienate  tlreir  minds  from  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  in  view — [Hmr^  hear!]  The  question  hr 
considered  now  to  be  in  a  st  ite  of  greater  prosperity  thin 
when  it  was  last  befon^  the  H  >use.  The  utmos^^  lie  had 
then  been  able  to  state  was,  that  he  had  obtained  from 
.Fi  tnce  an  engagement  that  the  Slave  Trade  should 

11  nally  cease  at  the  end  of  tJve  years.  \t  that  time  a  ge¬ 
neral  dc*claratioa  had  been  obtained  from  Portugal  that 
she  would  co-operate  in  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
Tilave  Trade ;  but  from  a  third  power,  namely,  Spain,  at 
that  time,  ho  engagement  whatever  had  been  gained 
with  respect  to  its  partial,  gradual,  or  general  abolition. 
He  had  now  tlie  *  satisfaction  to  announce,  that  from  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  a  declaration  had  been  obtained 
that  this  was  a  trade  which  ought  to  exist  no  longer,  than 
from  the  situation  cf  the  several  States  was  absolutely 
•necessary  to  guard  against  general  disturbances.  ‘The 
eight  Powers  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  had 
concurred  in  an  address  to  Europe,  in  which  this  trade 
was  described  as  being  so  intolerable,  that  it  ought  to 
ke  at  an  end,  and  only  sufficient  time  could  be  suffered 
♦o  elapse  before  its  total  abolition,  to  prevent  disturb- 
iinces  in  their  several  colonies.  They  had  pledffed  them- 
lelves  to  its  early  abolition,  and  the  House  would  see  the 
Jmportartce  of  tins  general  condemnation  of  the  trade, 
which  would  not  fiiil  to  procure  its  certain  and  final  de¬ 
struction.  With  respect  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  to 
cease,  he  wished  he  ccJuld  announce  that  it  would  be  early 
as  they  with  a  natural  and  laudable  impatience  must  de¬ 
sire.  It  had  formerly  been  considered  a  j^at  steptowards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  to  obtain  from  Denmark 
an  acknowledgment  tliat  the  trade  ought  to  terminate,and 
^Qgageioent  that  as  far  as  dep<‘nded  upon  her,  it  should 
cease  in  ten  years  from  that  time.  He  trusted  then  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  house  to  hear,  that  two ’of 
‘the  powers  principally  concerned  in  the  trade,  had  eng'’- 
jjed  finally  to  abolish  it  in  eight  years,  and  he  did  not  de- 
jipair  of  diminisliing  even  that  period,  by  ultimate  negoti¬ 
ation.  With  respect  to  France,  he  did  not  despair  of 
prevailing  on  the  government  of  that  country  to  abridge 
#)e  period  of  five  years,  within  which  they  had  engaged 
k  should  terminate,  as  he  found  the  ministers  of  his  Most 
diristian  Majesty  were  sincerely  desirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  it,  as  soon  as  this  could  be'  done,  with  due 
regard  to  the  interests  and  preindices  of  his  subjects. — 
'Though  at  the  Congress  he  had  not  beee  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  positive  relaxation  of  the  period  previously 
agree<l  upon  in  the  Treaty  with  France,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  distinct  intimation  that  there  would  be  a 
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without  giving  too  g#eat  a  shoeb  to  these  Whole 
terests  is  directly  concerned.  He  should  have  faix 
ed  to  do  his  duty,  if  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  pro* 
care  an  immediate  partial  abolition  to  the  North  o| 
the  line.  *  The  discussions  on  thi  subject  had  no| 
terminated  at  Vienna.  The  Portuguese  M  in htef. 
bad  not  been  able  to  receive  instructions  from  hit 
Government,  in  answer  to  the  comniiinioations  ha 
felt  it  nece>sary  to  make,  and  considerable  delay 
had  occuiTed  in  the  correspondences  between  the 
^iparosh  Minister  and  his  Court.  '  'The’ subject  was 
therefore  not  considered  to  be  finally  settled — ia 
fact  the  Congress  was  considered  to  nave  bew  adJ 
journed  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade,  and  a  com¬ 
mission  had  been  appointed,  consistiRg  of  Ministem 
from  all  the  great  powers,  and  be  hoped  by  their  in« 
flnence  on  the  feelings  of  Europe  generally,  the  olv 
jpct  in  view  greatly  forwarded.  In  agreeing  to  its 
abfilition  within  the  periods  he  had  named,  some  of 
th**  Powers  had  reserved  to  Ihem.selves  to  determine, 
whether  they  should  continue  to  obtain  their  ooio*. 
nial  produce,  by  means  of  the  labour  of  slaves,  or 
procure  it  w^here  it  w'as  raised  in  a  diflereat  way, 
F.verv  attempt  had  been  made  to  mitigate  the  evils 
comt)laine<l  of  by  procuring  the  immediate  abolitiou 
of  the  Slave  Trade  in  some  parts  of  Africa.— 
The  Government  of  France  had  not  opposed 
the  views  of  this  country'  in  that  respect ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  had  joined  with  Great  Biilain  to 
nut  an  erd  to  the  trade  immediately.  Spain  had  n»>t 
concurreil  in  thesame  arrangement.  She  continued 
to  nroni  e  us  slaves  within  ten  degrees  north  of  the 
Tune  but  from  this  he  had  hopes  she  would  be  indu- 
red  t » recede.  Portugal,  the  country  principally 
intere.cted  in  this  trade,  had  Rctiially  signed  a  trea- 
tv  to  aboli'»h  it  imme<liatelv  north  of  the  Tune,  and 
if  Goverement  should  be  so  fortunate  a.s  to  get  Spain 
t  do  the  same,  and  prevail  on  France,  to  adopt  the" 
scale  of  the  Fquator,  a  m(»st  important  point  would 
be  arromnlished  The  Slave  Trade  w'ould  then  be 
abolished  in  tho«e  parts  of  Africa,  where'^civllization 
had  raadeits  appearRnce,and  they  would  already  have 
rescued  from  tbisodiotistraficbalfthat  immense  Con¬ 
tinent.  If  all  had  not  been  effected  which  could  bavs" 
been  desii^  much  had  been  done  in  obtaining  a  gen-* 
cral  declaration  against  it,  from  all  the  Powers  of  Fu- 
rope.  The  immediate  partial  abolition  of  it,  and  thi' 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  further  the  object  in 
view,  that  the  «iibject  (as  it  might  otlierwise  he  fea¬ 
red  would  be  the  case")  should  not  into  neglect; 
andtocontinue  permanently  the  deliberations  on  thU 
Interesting  question  till  the  trade  should  be  wholly 
annihilated  and  extinguished,  as  much  had  been 
done  as  under  all  the  circumstances  could  have  hern 
expected  ;  Imt  this  was  a  question ‘on  which  he  did 
not  now  wish  the  House  to  decide.  He  intende»1  to 
move  an  A  ddres«  to  the  Prince  "Regent  for  papers, 
giving  the  details  of  what  had  been  done  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  and  these  produced,  it  would  he  for  the  House 
to  jndge  for  themselves.  He  should  now  proceed  to 
follow  the  general  ‘scope  of  the  arguments  of  the 
Hon.  Ghntleman.  Tn  doing  this,  it  w’as  impossible 
for  him  not  to  feel  that  great  injustice  might  be 
done  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  to  the  cause 
of  Furope,  by  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  defence : 
but  if  the  exculpation  of  the  different  Powers  of 
Furope  was  rot  complete,  this  night,  he  hoped, 
the  defects  of  his  reasoning,  in  the  present  stale  of 
things,  would  be  considered  ;  and  that  if  any  point 
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Honorable  Gentleman,  should  be  left  unanswered, 
It  would  be  ascrii)ed  to  the  infirmity  of  his  meiuory. 
He  wished  his  forgetfulness  should  not  be  the 
means  of  causing  au  unjust  imputation  to  be  thrown 
on  this  country,  or  on  those  brave  Allies  who  had 
carried  us  proudly  and  triumphantly  through  the 
great  contest  in  which  we  bad  been  engaged  — 
Adverting  to  the  Congress  at  Yieuua,  the  House 
lyould  be  aware,  that  it  was  a  Congress  assembled  to 
carry  into  effect  the  J'reaty  of  Parb,  a  Treaty, 
^hich,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  article  re¬ 
specting  the  Slave  Trade,  had  met  with  the  uanni- 
mous  approbation  of  that  House.  Taking,  then,  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  as  the  basis  of  the  Congress,  the 
question  to  be  taken  into  consideration  was,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  that  it  had  with  respect 
to  that  Treaty,  it  bad  fairly  and  honorably  fulhiled 
the  duties  confided  to  it.  This  was  the  question  to 
be  decided  upon  by  that  House,  the  country  and  the 
world.  With  respect  to  what  had  taken  place,  he 
would  disguise  nothing ;  and  as  much  as  could  be 
disclosed  in  the  present  state  of  things  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  public  service,  he  would  state  now'  for 
the  information  of  tlie  House.  The  Hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  had  called  (doubtless  from  his  having  been  mis¬ 
informed  on  various  topics)  for  information  at  a 
period,  when,  in  his  opinion,  such  inteference  was 
fiighly  injurious  to  t^  general  interest.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  Ministers  of  so  many  Sovereigns 
could  meet  in  a  Congress  where  no  differences  should 
exist.  To  assume  this  would  be  not  only  to  suppose 
what  could  not  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  events,  but  to  suppose  that  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence  did  not  exist,  which  it  was  most  important 
should  be  found  to  animate  all  who  u'ere  there 
assembled.  There  was  certainly  a  conflict  of 
opinions,  but  the  question  on  which  it  would  be 
for  the  House,  for  Europe,  and  for  posterity  to 
sit  in  judgment  was  this,  whether  their  labours 
had  b^u  honestly  directed  to  frame  a  system 

under  which  Europe  might  live  at  peace - 

This  he  contended  had  been  their  object.  The 
differences  which  had  existed  among  them  ought 
no  t  to  be  suffered  to  impeach  their  old  proceedings, 
if  in  the  present  instance,  what  they  had  done,  Kke 
all  the  works  of  human  beings  fell  ihort  of  perfection. 
This,  which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  avoid  In 
cases  where  the  ncgociations  bad  been  continue 
for  years,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  could  be,  in  cv- 
•ery  instance,  effectually  guarded  against  in  a  Con¬ 
gress,  the  decisions  of  which  were  necessarily  accel¬ 
erated  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  Europe.  It  wras 
upon  these  principles  he  would  defend  the  procee¬ 
dings  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  and  he  could  not 
help  complaining  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  should  have  uttered  these 
calumnies  (as  he  thought  them)  gainst  the  AlUed 
Sovereigns,  which  bad  fallen^  from  him.  That  on 
any  proclamation  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Al¬ 
lies,  tbeHonoural^le  Gentleman  should  have  suppo¬ 
sed  it  was  their  object  to  revive  every  gnejent  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Europe  in  its  original  form,  without  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  «ome  safe  guard  «r  protection  a- 
gainst  the  recurrence  of  those  dangers  which  had  in 
the  present  instance  been  happily  escaped,  was  te 
him,  he  must  acknowledge,  a  matter  of  surprise.  If 
any  proclamation  that  had  been  issued  by  any  of  the 
Allies  was  so  to  be  understood,  he  should  have  been 
framed  of  its  being  said,  that  England  had  become 


a  party  to  a  declaration  founded  oa  ftich  a  system  of 
imbecility.  (Hear,  hear,  near  /)  The  question  was, 
and  the  Honourabie  Gentleman  was  too  much  of  a 
statesman  not  to  meet  him  Upon  it — whether  the 
Congress  in  its  decisions  bad  been  actuated  by  thoi^e 
base  and  sordid  motives  w'hich  had  been  imput^  to  its 
memb'  rs.  Whether  the  principles  on  which  they  bad, 
set  out  were  sound  or  unsound,  and  whether,  such  as 
they  were,  tbev  had  departed  from  them,  and  betrayed 
the  trust  whicL  Europe  bad  reposed  in  them  /  {Henr, 
hear  !  )  On  these  grounds  be  would  meet  and  refute 
the  Hon.  Gent.  ^  these  grounds  he  would  con¬ 
tend  that  the  great  Powers  had  not  departed  from 
the  principles  which  they  bad  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  their  conduct;.  He  apprehended  it  was 
perfectly  unc^rstood  in  negocialing  for  peace,  that 
the  intention  of  the  AlUes  was  to  r&^^abiish 
and  to  re-organise  those  two  great  Monarchies  in 
Europe,  which,  to  all  practical  purposes  had  been 
destined  in  the  course  of  the  war  ;  be  meant  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia.  It  was  intented  to  re-establish 
those  two  great  Powers,  which  were  to  form  the  bul 
wark  of  Europe,  with  better  securities  on  their  flanks. 
It  was  their  plan  to  form  a  power  between  the  north 
of  Germany  and  France,  charged  wkh  the  security 
of  Europe,  and  direct  a  barrier  between  Italy  and 
France,  to  p«'evcnt  those  powers  from  ever  coming 
in  contact.  'Fheir  object  was  abo  to  establish  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,  to  fonn  Germany  a- 
gain  into  a  Confederacy,  under  some  approved  sys¬ 
tem  which  should  connect  the  E.  and  W.  of  Europe. 
Such  were  the  principles  on  which  the  Congress  had 
been  assembled.  The  question  to  be  considered  was, 
bow  far  they  had  been  acted  up  to,  and  whether  any 
country  had  been  unduly  aggrandized.  And  here 
he  wished  to  protest  against  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  a  letter  prodaced  as  written  by  the  French 
Minister,  iu  which  it  was  stated,  that  France  had 
■ot  understood  that  all  the  population  of  the  con-* 
quored  territories  was  to  be  th^rown  as  it  were  in 
I  one  fund,  thence  to  be  issued  in  new  portions,  and 
new  diviMons.  He  did  not  deny  that  such  a  letter 
might  have  been  written,  and  he  bad  concurred  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  argument  of  it  was  conclusive, 
against  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  to 
Prussia,  but  if  he  admitted  that  the  amount  of  popu¬ 
lation  was  oot  alone  to  demde  the  arrangements  to 
he  made,  he  still  contended  that  this,  in  discussing 
the  subject  was  an  important  consideration.  He 
knew  not  how  the  'possession  of  territory  could  be 
secured,  but  by  the  numbers  'of  men  capable  of  arm¬ 
ing  in  its  defence.  He  denieti  that  the  good  faith  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  compromised  by  any  of  the 
territorial  cessions  which  had  taken  place.  The  in¬ 
formation  of  the  HoHorable Gentleman  was  founded 
partly  on  facts,  but  from  the  ardour  and  impatience 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  they  \vere  so  disguis¬ 
ed,  that  they  could  hardly  ^  recognised  in  the, 
drapery  which  he  bestows  on  them.— (^^  laugh,} 
He  wished  now  without  further  delay  to  advert  te 
the  charge  contained  in  the  last  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  Honorable  Gentleman  on  the  object  of  Genoa.— 
If  he  could  not  discharge  himself  from  a  breach  of  faith 
on  this  question,  he  hoped  that  the  wrath  of  the  na¬ 
tion  would  be  directed  against  him.  It  would  be 
better  that  an  individual  should  suifor,lhan  the  honor 
of  the  country  should  be  tarnished — that  honor  wbiclv 
had  been  the  cau«e  of  our  great  influence  on  the  oon- 
tioeot  The  Hoo«  Member  ^  assumed,  that 
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lemn  pledge  waji  given  to  fteaoa ;  that  it  was  confirm- , 
eti  l»v  the  British  eminent,  ami  afterwards  broken,  j 
Tiiis  is  coup  Iwi  with  ^mother  charge  of  a  preceding  pro-! 
cl.Muation,  published  to  tlie  people  of  Italy  generally,  in 
which  the  public  faith  of  this  aation  had  btfeii  pledged  to  , 
th  m.  He  wished  to  disentangle  the  question  of  Genoa 
from  that  of  Italy  ;  and  first  he  would  speak  of  Italy  ge¬ 
nerally.  The  Honorable  Gentleman  had,  in  the  usual 
ardor  of  his  mind,  so  dressed  up  the  bare  facts  indra- 
!ry  of  liis  own,  that  he  did  not  easily  recognize  them. — 
he  true  state  of  the  case  was  this Long  ago,  before 
Jw*  himself  had  the  honor  of  holding  the  seals  of  the 
forci.^n  o(Bce,  there  was  a  considerable  feeling,  that 
Italy  rtas  anxious  to  throw  olf  the  French  yoke,  and  a 
disp«>sition  was  immediately  shewn  on  the  part  of  this 
country  to  give  succour  to  this  inclination.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  wise,  which,  without  compromising  the  force 
of  this  nation,  could  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
French  tyranny,  whatever  form  of  government  might 
be  substituted  in  its  room.  This  feeling,  however,  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  this  corresponding  disposition  on  our 
part,  never,  as  far’  as  he  was  aware,  came  to  any  such 
consistency  of  shape  as  had  been  fancied  by  the  Honour¬ 
able  Member :  he  had  never  heard  that  any  motisures 
were  in  contemplation  as  to  the  nomination  of  a  King. 

The  kingdom,  indeed,  must  have  been  entirely  Italian, 
as  the  effort  must  have  been  entirely  Italian,  for  at  timt 
time  we  had  no  ally  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  Austria, 
though  God  knows,  against  ner  inclination,  was  then  fast 
hound  to  another  power.  Italy,  at  that  period,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  weighed  down  by  French  tyranny  :  yet  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  its  rising  were  never  realised.  The  disaffection 
was  great,  hut  nothing  of  action  was  to  be  hoped  from 
them,  and  the  people  no  where  expressed  so  little  disgust 
against  the  armies  of  France  We  liad  not,  therefore,  fal¬ 
sified  our  assurances  to  Italy,  slie  had  taken  no  measures 
corresponding  to  our  wish  to  serve  her :  for  when  that 
man  Mdio  lately  ruled  the  continent,  after  destroying  one 
half  of  his  army  in  Spain,  S€*nt  the  other  half  to  perish  in 
the  snows  of  Russia,  even  then  there  was  no  symptom  of 
revolt  in  Italy,  thoggli  drained  of  troops :  but  France  pos¬ 
sessed  it  as  quietly  as  a  native  province ;  it  was  as  loyal 
and  as  regularly  obedient  to  the  French  government,  as 
Yorkshire  is  to  the  English.  The  people  of  Italy  were 
therefore  solely  indebted  to  the  allies  for  their  deliver¬ 
ance.  Tlie  corps  which  had  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  Italy*  thouglit  thenivfdves  no  longer  Ixmnd  to  go 
there,  but  went  to  Spain  headed  by  Lord  W  Bentinck, 
wiio  had  been  most  sanguine  with  respect  to  Italy.  When 
therefore  after  this  it  was  seen  that  the  wliole  fate  of  the 
war  depended  on  stirring  Austria  frt>m  its  slumber,  it  was 
felt  that  every  thing  consistent  with  general  moraL  ought 
to  be  done  to  set  in  motion  that  great  hinge  of  European 
policy.  The  basis  tlierefore  of  the  treaty  then  entered  into, 
would  be  found  to  be  this — that  whatever  England  did  was 
done  not  for  common  political  purposes,  but  for  the  great 
moral  purpose  then  contemplated  by  all  the  powers. 
Hearyfrom  Mr.  H'hithread.]  The  hon.  gentleman  might 
cheer,  but  till  he  had  heard  the  whole  statement  his  Iri- 
timph  must  be  confined  to  himself.  England  th^n  felt 
that  she  could  not  adopt  any  separate  policy  with  respect 
to  Genoa.  She  had  to  act,  not  as  the  ally  of  Italy,  who 
would  take  no  steps  towards  her  own  independence,  but 
Cl  Austria,  who,  with  the  other  powers,  was  then  employ¬ 
ed  about  the  deliverance  of  Europts.  The  principle  Ihcre- 
fore  of  that  treaty,  and  it  was  no  secret,  was  this — that 
the  Italian  independence  was  inconsistent  with  the  effec¬ 
tive  »>ower  of  Austria  If  the  territorial  importance  of  Aus- 
t’ia  had  been  somewhat  increased  on  the  side  of  Italy,eve- 
ly  body  knew  that  it  was  physically  impossible  to  restore 
tho  Austrian  and  Prussian  loonarchies  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  tUat  tliey  were  in  before  the  French  revolution. 

There  was  no  man  that  did  not  know  that 
^he  northern  parts  ol  Italy  would  not  fall  to 
the  povernmeDt  of  any  Italian.  As  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  pledge  given  by  this  coemtry)  ra  conse¬ 


quence  of  the  proclamation  of  Lord  W.' 

he  could  acknowledge  no  such 
pledge.  He  ha  read  that  proclamation  with 
great  attention  as  his  attention  was  peculiar* 
ly  called  to  it.  He  was,  at  that  time,  at  ihe 
hc’td-quartersof  the  Allied  Powers  in  France, 
and  a  communication  was  madr^  to  him  on  the 
part  of  Mai  shal  Murat  tht»«  on  theth»oneof 
Naples,  complaining  ofthis  proc.amation.  He 
anNwored  the  Duke  of  Campo  Caro,  who 
came  on  the  par  of  Marshal  Mural,  that 
our  fetces  in  Italy  weie  to  act  in  strict  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Austrian  Government,  whatev,* 
er  int  ntions  our  Governmi  nt  mighAhave  en« 
t  rtained  at  a  formal  period,  &  under  ciri  um* 
s’anCc'S  entirely  different  He  then  read  over 
the  proclaniHtiijn,  and  told  that  person,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  proclamation  would  not  fair¬ 
ly  bear  that  construction,  if  Lord  William 
Bentn*ck  published  such  a  proclamation  with 
a  view  of  establishing  a  forn>  ot  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Italy,  unconnected  with  the  plans  and 
designs  of  the  allied  powers,  and  if  such  a 
proclamation  were  to  be  considered  a.  a  sol¬ 
emn  and  irrevoi  able  act  of  this  country,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  disg.  ace  to  the  conduct  of 
this  country.  He  conceived  that  almost  any 
change  of  gove*  nment  must  be  a  relief  lo  Ita¬ 
ly  from  the  intolerable  yoke  imposed  upon 
her  by  France,  and  that  the.efore  Lord  W. 
Bentnick  was  perfectly  justified  in  calling  up¬ 
on  the  Italians  to  throw  off  this  yoke  When, 
in  the  conclusion  nf  the  proclamation,  he 
spoke  of  their  returning  to  the  good  old  times 
)f  Italy,  was  that  any  thing  like  what  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  would  understand  by  Italian 
ind  pendencr  >  At  what  period  were  we  to 
fix  th-  se  givid  rid  t  mes  of  Italy  ?  He  did  not 
suppose  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman  would  go 
back  to  the  tiuics  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
say,  that  Lord  W.  Bentinck’s  proclamation 
pledged  this  coun  ry  to  put  the  Italians  in  the 
situation  that  Italy  then  held.  He  did  not 
I  receive  Lord  W.  Bentnick *s  proclam  ttion  till 
about  the  end  of  March.  He  wroti  to  him, 
however,  immediately  upon  receiving  the 
com  mimic  ition  h*  had  stated,  and  informed 
his  Lordship,  “  that  there  were  a  few  wor.is 
in  his  pi  oclamatioii,  upon  which  a  construc¬ 
tion  had  been  put.  which  he  wa^  quite  sure 
was  different  from  what  his  Lordship  intend¬ 
ed.  Although  at  a  former  period,  andbefote 
an  alliance  was  formed  among  the  great  Pow¬ 
ers  of  Kuropc,  our  Government  might  have 
been  inclined  to  give  some  countenance  to 
that  system  which  then  appeared  the  only 
chance  of  relieving  Italy  from  the  yoke  of 
France  ;  yet,  under  the  circumstances  which 
then  existed,  it  was  necessary  not  to  give  the 
least  countenance  to  any  idea  of  separating 
the  affairs  of  Italy  from  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments  under  which  .Allied  Powers  were  act¬ 
ing  in  concert.**  He  t*  usted  that  he  had  now 
in  some  degree  relieved  this  question  of  Ge¬ 
noa  from  the  charge  of  bad  faith  brought 
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gainst  his  Majpsty’s  Government.  It  musti 
however,  be  obvious  to  the  House,  that  no 
General  couUl,  w'lhout  special  authority  from 
his  Government,  be  empowered  to  do  more 
than  establish  a  provisional  government  in  a 
conquered  country,  held  by  military  occupa¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  Lord  William  Benlnick, 
he  would  shew,  1st.  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  settle  d  fini  iv^ly  the  fate  of  Genoa,  and 
that  n-'hody  could  suppose  he  had  such  an  au¬ 
thority  ;  2dly.  that  he  was  expressly  prohibit¬ 
ed  from  countenancing  the  idea  of  what  was 
now  called  Italian  independence ;  3cl!y,  that 
he  never  did  do  so ;  4thly,  that  he  never 
pould  have  done  so ;  and  5thly,  that  the  Ge 
noese  .lenipotentiary  expressly  admitted  that 
he  could  have  no  authority  to  that  purpose. 
In  fact,  it  could  have  oeen  no  secret  to  the 
H  morable  Gentleman  what  would  ultimately 
be  thetiteof  Genoa.  This  w^s  r»n-.  of  th- 
points  upon  which  the  Allied  Powers  were 
ag- eed  befo.-e  he  left  Paris ;  an'l  he  though 
they  had  determined  wisely  and  ight.  They 
determined  wisely,  as  respecting  the  general 
inter*  sts  of  Ear  pe  ;  and  well,  as  considering 
the  interests  of  ibe  Genoe^^e  people.  He  ad- 
.  mitted,  th*at  although  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
gave  his  general  appreciation  cf  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  than  d»d  not  bind  him  to  approve  of  de¬ 
tails  which  were  not  then  within  his  kn  wledge. 
However  valuable  the  approbation  of  that 
honourable  gentleman  might  be.  yet  he  reuld 
hardly  suppo>ie  it  of  such  importance  as  to 
prevent  Europe  from  takin'?  the  necessarv 
means  for  her  own  preservition.  Although, 
at  the  treaty  of  P  iris  there  were  m^^ny  points 
upon  which  all  the  powers  were  perfectly 
ag  eed  upon  principle,  yet  all  those  points 
cou  d  not,  at  that  time,  b*  set  forth  in  detail. 
There  h.  d  been,  however,  many  very  impor. 
tant  points  upon  wh  ch  all  the  powers  had 
com  -  to  a  perfect  iinde»  standingat  the  dgning 
of^he  Treaty  of  Paris  The  Honoroble  Gen¬ 
tleman,  had  aske  i  him  particularly,  was  there 
any  .rrange-.  ent  agreed  to  respecting  Hol¬ 
land  ?  He  should  answe»  that  there  was,  and 
that  he  would  presently  exp  ain  the  nature  of 
it.  He  had  been  •reproached  last  session,  for 
not  continuing  the  war  until  the  obje  ts  of  this 
crmiitry  had  been  obtained  ;  he  was  now  rea¬ 
dy  to  admit  th.it  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
a  Cl  iminal  dereliction  of  his  duty,  if  he  had 
consented  to  part  with  the  securities  of  peace 
which  were  in  our  hands,  unless  there  ha'* 
been  a  complete  understanding  on  those  points. 
He  was  happy,  however,  to  state  to  the  Hon 
Ge'itlem  m,  and  to  the  House, that  ♦h--  French 
Government  had  not  departed  is  thesligh'e  t 
degree  from  that  understanding  {loud  cnr.9  of 
hear^  hear  I)  He  hoped  that  this  circum 
stance  wonld  impress  upon  ^he  mind  of 
Hon.  Gc'  tleman,  apractic  •  I  fe-l.ngof  th  va. 
lue  of  preserving  th  )t  Government  {loud 
cheers)  which  had  contributed  so  murn  to  re. 
store  the  peace  of  Europe.  Highly  as  he  va¬ 


lued  the  virtues  and  character  of  that  Sove¬ 
reign,  stil‘  he  should  have  betr-iycTl  iiis  duty,^ 
if  he  had  rested  the  inironant  p..nits  of 
negotiation  on  any  confidence  in  the  ch  » racier 
of  any  S  vereign  or  any  Government  As  to 
Holland,  the  «  riginal  und  rsUinung  was  that 
ahhough  her  precise  f*  ontiers  w  re  t*^  be  a. 
matter  of  further  discussion,  yet  that  she  was' 
tooitain  a  mass  of  t.  rrit.»  y  for  her  future 
security  He  had  thought  it  better  to  defend, 
t  e  treaty  of  Paris  upon  eenera-  gr  unds,  ban 
t  brmg  fo  ward  thos  stipul»rions  w  ich 
were  notin  a  state  to  be  regularly  *a’d  ef  rc 
he  House,  It  was  his  w  sh  that  France 
shouhi  come  to  the  Congress  "t  Vienna  as  a 
free  gent,  to  deliberate,  in  common  with  the 
othe  powers,  respecting  'he  best  means  cf 
carrying  the  treaty  into  execution,  according 
e  its  spirit.  France  came  to  the  Co  .gress, 
not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  f  iend  y  power,  de- 
libe*  atfng,  in  cr*mmon  with  the  rest  of  the 
great  powers,  for  the  general  go<x3  f  Enr  pe. 
He  must  now  say  a  few  words  in  dcence  of 
•lie  American  Government;  as  every  Gov-* 
e  nment  and  po^ver  in  Euro,  e  whs  made  h 
subje.^t  of  charge  and  accusation  by  the  Hon» 
Gentleman.  There  was  i  man  in  Fiancv,  ia 
the  rev  du* ionary  times  {  Anacharsis  Cloots,) 
who  called  h  mseif  the  ambassador  or  orator 
of  the  hum:.n  r  ce.— fc  laugh).  Now  it  ajv 
p.  an  d  to  hon  that  t.ie  H  nourable  Gentle¬ 
man  had  1 1  ken  an  opposite  plan,  and  h  d  con¬ 
stituted  himself  an  Ambassador  or  oracor  the 
'  ther  w  y  (laughter).  He  was  in  active  op- 
pos  tio'»  to  the  conduct  of  all  nati-  ns  a  id  all 
governmen  s,  and  he  levelled  his  strongest^it- 
ticksp  rticularly  acainst  their  sovereigns  — 
He  applic'*  to  all  the  other  sovereigns  of  Eo- 
roj.>e,  and  particularly  to  those  who  were  in 
friendship  and  alliance  with  this  country,  lan- 
Ufige  which  the  forms  of  the  H'luse  would- 
not  permit  h'm  to  apply  to  his  own  sovereign. 
\s  to  all  th'it  he  h  id  said  about  t^^e  rapacity 
of  Austria,  he  should  only  state,  that  in  the 
original  fo  mation  of  the  alliance,  it  was  per- 
fec'ly  understood  that  the  Po  and  the  I'esino 
should  be  the  bound  ^ries  of  the  Austrian  Mo¬ 
narchy  in  Italy.  To  re‘urn  now  to  Genoa,  he 
should  say  that  n  ‘th  ng  could  be  more  incom- 
pat'ble  with  re^ison,  th  «n  lo  suppose  that  any 
General  Officer  could  have  he  power  cf  cre¬ 
ating  or  destroying  states  at  his  pleasure 
No  General  Officer  cou'-d,  without  special  au¬ 
thority  from  his  Government,  do  more  than 
establish  a  provincial  Government  in  the 
count  V  that  he  occupied. 

Could  it  br  supposed  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  any  individual,  to  take  away  from  his  own 
sovereign  any  power  of  ever  negotiating  about 
the  fate  of  a  country  conquered  by  lii.s  arms. 
Was  it  supposed  by  any  person  whatever,  that 
the  prorlainatioii  of  Lord  William  Beiitinck 
could  •eprive  this  country  of  any  right  to  ne-* 
go'iate  about  Genoa  ?  He  should  now  r€ ad  to 
lh(^  House  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  ha  wrote 
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to  Lord  W.  Bentiack  od  the  30th  of  March, 
from  Dijon— “  Your  lordship  is  already  apprized 
of  the  great  interest  which  the  Prince  Regent 
takes  in  the  restoration  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  Your  Lord- 
ship  will  studiously  abstain  liom  committing 
your  government  in  any  manner,  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  4ny  other  part  of  Italy 
If  the  i^onourable  gentleman  was  surprised  at 
the  dtfttrnction  here  made,  although  he  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  confess  his  predilection  for  a  mo¬ 
narchical  form  of  government,  yet  he  believed  1 
(bis  house  must  see  a  great  differ*  nee  between 
the  restoration  of  an  ancient  sovereign  with  a 
Tested  right,  and  a  republican  form  of  govern- ! 
foent  that  had  expired  above  17  years,  and  thatj 
was  to  be  re-created.  He  should  suppose,  that  I 
notwithstanding  the  zeal  the  honourable  gentle- 
«ian  now  showed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Ge- 1 
Boese  republic,  he  would,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  have  designated  it  **the  old  and  de¬ 
testable  oligarchy  of  Genoa;**  It  certainly 
would  appear,  that  there  was  no  government 
that  be  was  less  anxious  to  restore.  l<ord  W. . 
Bentinck  never  stated  himself  to  be  authorised 
by  the  Allies  to  restore  the  republic  of  Genoa, 
but  simply  stated,  that  he  conceived  that  form 
•f  government  to  be  most  consistent  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  allies.  Lord  W.  Ben-  ^ 
tinck,  in  his  letter  to  him,  called  it  a  provision¬ 
al  governmeot  that  he  bad  established,  and  said, 
that  be  had  restored  the  ancient  form  of  go- 
Temment,  because  be  understood  that  it  was 
iRost  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Genoa,  who 
dreaded  the  idea  of  an  union  w  ith  Piedmont ; 
while  Savona,  on  the  other  band,  the  second 
<Uy  in  the  Genoese  territories,  wished  for  that 
wnioQ.*’  He  must  deny  that  any  part  of  Lord 
William  Bcatiuck*s  success,  was  owing  to  the; 
exertions  of  the  Genoese.  There  was  not  a  sin-j 
gle  band  raised  up  in  aid  of  the  British  army. 
There  might  have  been  a  general  inclination 
against  France,  but  that  was  all.  It  was  a  dry 
and  simple  surrender  of  Genoa  to  the  British 
arms.  There  was  a  Genoese  deputy  assisting 
at  the  capitulation,  and  he  agreed  to  it  on  the 
condition  that  Genoa  should  not  be  bombarded. 
It  was  as  complete  a  conquest  as  ever  was  made 
by  the  arms  of  any  country ;  and  by  the  laws 
of  war  and  of  nations,  it  bad  a  fight  to  dispose 
^f  its  conquests  for  the  general  good.  In  this 
letter  from  Lord  William  Bentinck  (which  he 
read  to  the  house),  it  was  stated  that  it  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  policy  of  the  republic  of  Genoa — 
that  free  and  liberal  republic,  as  the  honourable  | 
gentleman  would  calf  it — to  check  and  discour-! 
Bge  the  trade  of  Savona.  This  circumstance^ 
made  the  people  of  that  city  anxious  for  a| 
union  with  Piedmont.  He  received  this  letter' 
on  the  5th  of  May,  and  replied  to  it  the  nextj 
day.  Scarcely  bad  bis  letter  to  Lord  W.  Ben 
tinck  gone  when. a  Genoese  plenipotentiary 

presented  himself  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  very  I 
detailed  and  argumentative  note,  in  favour  of 
restoring  the  old  form  of  government  in  Genoa, 
lloiabould  have  cujccived,  that  be  had  failed  in 


his  duty,  if  he  had  not  beeu  quite  explicit  with 
this  man.  He  told  him  that  I^ord  W.  Ben- 
tinck  had  nbt  only  no  authority  to  restore  the 
ancient  government,  but  that  be  had  express 
orders  to  the  contrary  :  and  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  he  had  made  was  only  provisionary.  He, 
therefore,  left  it  to  that  plenipotentiaiy,  and  to 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  to  undeceive  the  Genoese, 
if  ever  they  had  been  deceived;  As  to  the 
making  war  for  the  sake  of  conquests,  the  allied 
powers  had  distinctly  disclaimed  that  principle. 
They  could  not  be,  however,  so  dead  to  the  ob¬ 
ligations  that  they  owed  to  their  brave  subjects, 
as  altogether  to  abandon  their  interests  and  jnti. 
claims;  neither  could  they  so  far  stultify  them¬ 
selves,  as  to  profess  themselves  incapable  of 
altering  the  lace  ol'  Europe,  from  the  state  in 
which  it  then  was,  to  a  state  that  promised  per¬ 
manent  security  and  repose. 

Ttiose  powers,  wbo  were  acting  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  good  of  Europe,  ought  not  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  mere  popular 
feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Genoa.— 
Genoa  was,  as  a  military  position,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ill  the  north  of  Italy.  Was  it,  then,  for. 
the  good  of  Europe,  that  the  defence  of  it  should 
be  left  to  a  commercial  republic,  that  had  long 
ceased  to  exist,  and  which  the  Hon.  Gent,  wish¬ 
ed  to  have  re-created.  This  arrangement  made 
by  the  allied  powers  could  have  been  only 
adopted  from  their  general  view  of  the  interests 
of  Europe,  as  none  of  the  great  powers  had  any 
particular  interest  in  it*  If  he  were  to  think 
only  of  the  separate  interests  of  this  country,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  that  It  should  still 
continue  a  commercial  republic.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  any  thing 
to  assist  the  common  cause  ;  and  be  was  not  a 
person  of  such  im(K)rtance,  that  any  of  the  great 
powers  could  be  supposed  likely  to  break  good 
faith,  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  him. — 
France  was  a  willing  party  in  this  ariangeiqent ; 
and  the  principle  of  it  was,  to  make  a  strong 
barrier  between  France  and  Italy,  on  the  side 
of  Piedmont.  Instead  of  having  one  road  lead¬ 
ing  through  the  territories  of  Genoa,  and  ano¬ 
ther  through  the  territories  of  Piedmont,  it  was 
thought  more  for  the  general  interest  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  tliat  the  King  of  Sardinia  should  wield 
the  whole  defensive  force  of  Italy  in  this  quar¬ 
ter,  and  that  bis  states  should  form  the  bulwark 
between  France  and  Italy.  It  was  not  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  that  was  so  much 
thought  of  in  this  arrangement,  as. the  general 
interests  of  Europe.  lie  could  not  avoid  de¬ 
precating  premature  discussions  on  matters  of 
such  general  importance,  and  was  convinced 
that  some  premature  discussions  which  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  place  were  much  more  likely  to 
produce  disturbances  in  the  different  states  of 
FJurope,  than  to  recal  sovereigns  to  the  re<  ollec- 
tion  of  principles  which  they  had  formerly  de¬ 
clared.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fruits  which  this  countiy  bad  a 
Tight  to  expect  from  its  exertions  in  the  lata' 
i  war,  unless  there  was  in  parliament  some  degree 
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jM  discretion  whlcb  marked  tbeir  procef*d-  ciples,  and  need  not  fear  any  equivocation  od 
jdgs  in  forin'r  times.  This  must  certainly  be  his  part.  He  would  find  tliat  the  peace  oi  Ku- 
fctt  in  a  great  degree  to  the  discretion  of  mem-  ro|>e  was  the  great  oby^ct  to  which  the  powers 
bers  tlK^inselves,  and  to  tlie  sense  of  the  duty  of  Europe  directed  their  attention.  What  wouTd 
they  owed  to  their  ct>untry  and  their  govern*  there  be  of  the  ancient  form  of  Europe,  if  Aus- 
uicnt.  The  hon.  gentleman  had,  on  a  former  tria  and  Prussia  were  not  to  resume  their  fonner 
•i'casiop,  tauntingly  asked,  why  he  went  to  Vi-  place  in  it?  While  those  states  were  in  a  mjn- 
enna  j  '^)d  why  be  came  back  before  every  thing  ncr  blanks  in  Europe,  what  arrangement  could 
bad  l)eeb  cuucluded  ?  have  been  made  for  its  perman*'nt  repose  ?  The 

'  ’  To  this  he  should  reply,  that  he  weut  to  Vien-  principles  upon  which  the  arrangement  for  those 
na,  because  he  had  been  ordertd  to  go  there ;  and  powers  was  agreed  on,  was,  that  they  were  to  be  - 
that  he  had  uot  come  back  betore  the  principal  equal  in  strength  and  population  to  what  they 
points  had  been  completely  arranged  in  a  man-  were  in  ISOfi.  This  was  not  an  arrangement  paiv 
uer  binding  upon  the  good  faith  of  all  the  pow-  ticiilarly  beneficial  to  Austria,  as  she  had  then 
Cl'S,  although  the  arrapgenient  was  not  in  a  state  lost  two  millions  of  the  populatioii  she  had  be- 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  There  was  only  fore  the  French  revolution.  By  the  arraiigo- 
one  great  point  respecting  continental  arrange-  ments  which  had  been  conclided;  Prussia  ^iu* 
inents,  which  was  not  yet  definitively  settled  :  ed  about  40  or  50  thousand  subjects  more  than 
aud  that  was  the  disposition  of  that  part  of  Ita-lshe  had  at  that  time,  and  Austria  three  or  four 
ly  on  the  south  of  the  Po.  The  arrangement  had  hundred  thousand.  Austria  had,  however,  con* 
been  reduced  to  articles  signed  by  all  the  pow-  Isented  to  some  further  arrangements  fb’  Prussia, 
c^,  and  completely  binding  on  them  in  good  j  to  balance  this  increase.  With  respect  to  the 
faith,  although  not  appeeuring  hi  the  regular  form  point  of  Saxony,  he  had  always  contended  against 
of  a  treaty.  ‘  To  all  those  arrange nients,  France  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  that  country  to 
bad  been  a  consenting  party ;  and  he  would  Prussia  in  the  strongest  manner.  So  strontrly 
siy,  that  throughout  the  negotiations  at  the  |  did  the  feelings  of  ministers  operate  on  this 
Cbiigress,  she  difiered  no  more  from  the  other  [point,  that  it  was  only  by  a  great  sacrifice,  iKith 
powers  than  in  the  difference  of  opinion  which  j  in  regard  to  Holland  and  Hanover,  whose  inter- 
might  honestly  and  fairly  take  place  on  so  great  jests  were  so  important  to  us,  that  Pnissia,  in  con- 
an  occasion,  when  the  question  was  the  best  Junction  with  Russia,  could  lie  induced  to  con* 
means  of  securing  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  con-  fine  her  claims  to  only  a  part  of  8axouy.  With* 
ceived  that  France  throughout  the  congress,  fair-  out,  however,  wishing  to  state  any  thing  that 
Jy  and  honestly  discharged  its  dutv,  both  to  it-  might  be  painful  to  the  venerable  monarch  of 
self  and  to  Europe,  (Hear,  Aear.)  The  honorable  |  Saxony,  he  would  assert,  that  on  the  principle 
gentlemen  had,  in  the  first  instance,  inveighed,  of  conquest  at  least,  never  was  any  thing  more 
with  ail  his  powers  for  iufiaming,  on  the  autliori-  ‘fairly  justifiable  than  the  annexation  of  Saxony 
ty  of  certain  documents  that  had  fallen  into  his  |  to  Prussia.  The  monarch  of  Saxouy  had  it  at 
hands  ;  yet  now  he  asked  him  whether  those  do- j  one  time  in  his  power  to  have  withdrawn  from  ' 
cuinents  were  genuine  or  uot?  He  had  imputed! France,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  denied  that  to 
the  most  base  and  sordid  motives  to  the  allied  {the  last,  its  resources  were  turned  against  the 
powers  in  consequence  of  the  territorial  arrange-!  common  cause.  No  writer  on  the  law  of  ua* 
ments  which  bad  been  made.  It  appeared  to! tions  had  denied  the  existence  of  the  right  of 
bim,  however,  that  the  different  governments  of!  conquest ;  though  the  principal  uudoubteiily  had 
Europe,  not  sordidly,  but  honestly  considering  been  modified  in  modem  times,  and  it  had  gen- 
the  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  subjects,  erally  been  deeme<i  sufficient  that  the  power  su- 
an*!  the  fair  claims  which  their  people  had,  did  perior  in  arms  should  have  a  reasonable  indein- 
put  forward  these  claims,  a§  it  was  their  bouurien  nity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  such  pro¬ 
duty  to  their  subjects  to  do,  and  tliat  these  dif-  lection  from  futui’c  aggrcssioii  as  he  might  fairly 
ferent  claims,  of  con r.sei  took  some  time  in  dis-  seem  entitled  to  claim.  The  other  |♦rtweri?  of 
cussing  aud  settling.  As  to  the  separate  interests  Germany  joined  the  allies  previously  to  the  de- 
of  this  country,  or  any  other  of  the  allied  pow-  cisive  battle  ofLcipsic,  and  the  weight  of  the 
ers,  he  conceived,  that  those  arrangements  punishment  naturally  fell  on  Saxony,  the  last 
Vvliich  had  been  sanctioned  by  all  Europe,  an<l  nation  that  came  in.  He  would  put  the  case, 
that  all  the  powers  agreed  to  sup|>ort  witli  that  no  other  mode  had  remained  of  re-establish- 
al!  tlieir  strength,  were  far  preferable  to  any  ad-  ing  Prussia,  a  power  which  had  made  tlie  roost 
vantage  that  any  one  power  could  propose  to  it-  unexampled  effoits  any  sacrifices  in  the  common 
self,  by  breaking  fronj  this  great  charter  of  the  cause,  hut  by  giving  her  Saxony.  In  that  event 
peace  of  Europe.  If  we  had  appeared  very  he  should  not  have  put  the  separate  existence 
anxious  al)out  the  form  of  the  old  republic  ot*  Ge-  of  Saxony  in  competition  witii  the  necessity  of 
n6a,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  might  have  siis-  making  PrusJiia  a  great  and  effective  state.  It 
pected  that  it  was  from  commercial  motives,  was  not,  however,  iiee6s.sary  to  resort  to  this  al- 
principally  interesting  to  us  a  commercJal  na-  ternative :  and  the  question  then  was,  wliethet* 
lion.  When  the  papers  should  be  regularly  be-  the  full  possession  of  Saxony  by  Prussia  would 
fore  the  house,  and  the  projier  time  for  discussion  not  have  been  injurious  to  herself  by  prejutHciu^ 
ihonld  arrive,  the  honourable  gentleman  would  the  feelings  of  Europe  against  her.'  He  should 
.see  that  he  icgted  hre  defence  iqioii  bread  prin-  now  state  bricliy  the  history  of  IViuce 
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proclamation.  Prussia  was  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  pri visional  occupation  of  Saxony  ;  and  to 
this,  be,  as  the  representative  of  England,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Austrian  minister,  gave  their 
^seot,  provided  the  occupation  was  only  provi¬ 
sional,  not  ultimate ;  from  this  consideration, 
that  the  power  which  looked  to  its  future  pos- 
sassion  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  most  like¬ 
ly  to  use  the  country  well,  though  in  this  res¬ 
pect  be  was  far  from  thinking  that  the  Russian 
provisional  government  was  at  all  deficient. — 
!RTcn  came  the  proclamation  of  Prince  Repnin 
on  delivering  np  the  government  to  the  Prussian 
^tborities,  which  he  really  believed  originated 
In  one  of  those  miscouceptious  to  which  the  best 
<ji£Bcers  are  liable. 

When  the  proclamation  first  came  into  his 
hands,  be  (Lord  C.)  lost  no  time  in  showing  it  to 
the  Pmssian  minister,  who  said  that  it  was  the 
first  time  he  bad  seeii  it.  Count  Nesselrode, 
the  Rossian  minister,  made  a  similar  declara¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  return  to  an  official  note,  which  he 
(Lord  C.)  addressed  to  Prince  Hardcnberg,  that 
fninister  returned  an  official  declaration,  that 
the  proclamation  was  wholly  unauthorised  on 
the  part  of  Prussia.  Such  were  the  unequivo- 
-cai  declarations  of  both  these  courts.  It  was 
true,  that  the  Prussian  goveniment,  the  nation, 
nnd  army,  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the  possession 
■of  Saxony,  in  the  consideration  of  tlie  efforts 
■and  sacrifices  which  they  had  made  in  the  com- 
iDon cause,  and  the  importance  of  the  line. of 
Jefence  which  it  would  have  afforded.  No- 
tbiag,  perhaps,  but  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  and  their  receiving  the  line  of 
the  Elbe,  could  have  induced  them  voluntarily  to 
have  relinquished  their  views.  The  point  of 
Poland,  should  wish  to  reserve  for  future 
vliscussioo. 

A  strong  feeling  exists  in  the  people  and  in 
'llie.government  of  this  country  in  favour  of  the 
Jodepemlence  of  Poland  ;  and  in  the  moan  time 
the  coDQtry  would  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Po¬ 
land,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  went  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  would 
l>e  govemed  under  a  distinct  sceptre,  as  Poles, 
and  that  the  system  of  government  would  be 
more  congenial  to  their  feelings  than  any  they 
bad  recently  enjoyed.  With  regard  to  their  in¬ 
ternal  institutions,  much  would  be  done  that 
was  calculated  to  maintain  their  laws  and  lan- 
mage.  With  regard  to  the  other  positions  of 
Poland  that  would  still  remain  united  to  other 
powers,  he  begged  the  house  to  suspend  their 
opinion  till  the  whole  subject  was  more  regu¬ 
larly  before  them.  With  respect  to  Holland,  it 
was  evident  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  this  country,  than  that  France  should 
not  have  a  continuity  of  sca-coast  extending 
along  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  the  allied  powers 
on  the  continent  were  not  more  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  this  point  to  ns,  than  m  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  tlierefore  all  were  agreed  that  the 
union  of  the  Netherlands  with  Holland  was  one 
af  the  most  important  improvements  of  the 


face  of  Europe  in  modern  times.  Neither  was 
it  considerod  by  them  as  a  concession  to  Great* 
Britain,  or  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  pa?tic«- 
lar,  but  was  most  cordially  listeued  to  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  equilibrium  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  A  kingdom  would  thus  be  formed  pow¬ 
erful  in  all  the  resources  ‘)f  soil,  commerce, 
navigation  and  military  strength  ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  no  sovereign 
had  ever  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
who  displayed  more  industry  and  talent  in  call¬ 
ing  forth  ail  the  resources  of  Holland,  and  uni¬ 
ting  into  one,  its  various  parties,  than  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  done.  He  hoped  that  this  king¬ 
dom  would  be  sufficiently  strong,  Ixith  from  na¬ 
ture  and  art,  as  in  future  to  be  able  to  resist 
any  assault  either  from  the  north  or  the  west, 
at  least  until  other  powers  could  come  forward 
to  its  support.  He  trusted  it  would  not  bo  sup¬ 
posed  that  any  undue  concessions  had  been 
made,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  increase 
of  territory  to  Hanover.  On  this  point  there 
bad  always  been  some  degree  of  jealousy  io 
this  country;  but  be  was  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  Hanover  had,  generally  speaking, 
suffered  more  than  she  had  gained  from  the 
connection.  Its  people  had  recently  proved 
themselves  faithfnl  supporters  of  Great  Britain, 
and  he  would  say,  that  there  had  not  been  a 
more  efficient,  more  faithful,  and  honest  body 
of  men  in  our  service  tlian  the  Hanoverian 
legion ;  they  amounted  to  not  less  than  12.(X)0 
men,  to  which  number  they  had  always  been 
kept  up  by  voluntary  enrolment,  and  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  absence  of  such  a 
cor|)s  might  have  had  a  most  injurious  effect  on 
our  military  exertions.  The  preservation  of 
the  importance  of  Hanover  as  a  constituent 
state  of  Germany,  should  therefore  be  dear  to 
us,  as  well  in  this  point  of  view,  as  from  its  con¬ 
nection  with  our  reigning  family.  The  increase 
of  territory  she  had  received  tended  to  consoli¬ 
date  her  connection  with  this  country,  by  the 
extent  of  sea-coast  w'hich  it  gave  her :  while 
liable  to  be  intercepted  from  this  country,  her 
efficiency  was  less  considerable.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  also  she  was  in  dose  contact  with  Hol¬ 
land  for  an  extent  of  150  miles,  this  naturally 
contributed  to  strengthen  and  protect  her.-^ 
Neither  was  this  a  connection  of  which  our  con¬ 
tinental  allies  were  at  all  disposed  to  feel  Jea¬ 
lous.  They  were  thoroughijr  convinced  that  no 
interest  was  felt  so  strongly  in  this  country  as 
the  conservation  of  the  general  liberties  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  noble  lord  then  briefly  alluded  to 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  contended,  that  painful 
and  disgusting  as  the  proceedings  of  one  party 
in  that  country  were  against  the  other,  we  had 
no  right  to  call  that  government  to  account  for 
its  proceedings.  He  had  every  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  Spanish  government  wished  to 
chrrisli  a  friendly  connection  with  this  country  ;  . 
nor  was  there  any  reason  to  suspect,  that  what- 
was  called  the  family  compact,  at  least  in  its  of¬ 
fensive  parts,  would  be  renewed  with  France. 
Looking  then,  generally,  at  the  foreign  relations 
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kt  the  couMiy,  be  thought  them  highly  sati^ 
factory.  It  was  not  likely  that  France  would 
regain  that  continental  predominance  which  she 
had  so  much  abused ;  and  nothing  was  letl  for 
us,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  to 
wish  but  for  a  continuance  of  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  tranquility,  which  might  in  time  heal 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  long  continifed  hostili¬ 
ties.  The  honourable  gentlemen  bad  asked 
what  line  of  policy  this  country  should  adopt  in 
regard  to  the  convulsion  by  which  France  was 
at  present  agitated.  He  (Lord  G:)  would  give  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  on  the  issue  of  that  contest 
depended  the  continuance  of  all  the  blessings  to 
which  this  ronntiy  could  look  forward,  (Hear^ 
hear !)  and  that  it  never  could  be  said,  that  if 
Bonaparte  were  re-established  in  France,  Eng- 
gland  could  look  forward  to  tranquillity.  On 
the  result  of  that  contest,  it  depended  whether 
(he  world  could  i^tum  to  that  moral  system, 
which  could  alone  insure  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  nations,  or  should  be  compelled  | 
to  revert  to  that  military  system  which  Bona-  ! 
parte*s  domination  compelled  other  nations  to 
adopt.  Were  that  man  restored  in  France,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  contineut  of 
Europe  could  avoid  being  again  converted  into 
So  many  armed  nafions.  as  the  only  security  for 
their  independence. 

On  the  issue  of  this  present  contest,  on  tlie 
success  of  the  Bourbons,  it  depended  whether  we 
could  look  forward  to  the  restoration  of  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  things,  or  return  to  that  artificial 
state  from  which  we  have  so  recently  escaped. 
He  trusted  that  Providence  would  conduct  this 
country  and  Europe  through  the  remainder  of  its ! 
difficulties.  The  Noble  Lord  then  congratula¬ 
ted  the  House  on  the  general  adoption  of  repre¬ 
sentative  governments  in  the  different  States  of 
Germany  :  and  said,  that  with  regard  to  the 
States-General  of  Hanover  in  particular,  their 
deliberations  had  been  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  moderation,  talent,  and  prudence,  that  did 
them  credit.  A  great  deal  had  been  done  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  nations,  and  if  Bona¬ 
parte  was  not  suffered  to  intercept  the  prospects 
Which  were  arising,  never  could  Europe  look 
forward  to  brighter  days  than  those  which  it 
might  now  anticipate.  Phe  noble  lord  sat  down 
amidst  loud  and  repeated  cheers. 

,  Mr.  PoNSONBY  made  a  few  observations.  He 
Said,  that  the  Justification  of  government  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  conduct  to  Genoa,  had  been  made  at 
the  expense  of.  Lord  W.  JBentiock  ;  and  if  the 
instructions  on  which  iliat  noble  Lord  acted 
Were  not  produced,  tie  should  make  a  motion 
for  their  production. 

Mr.  Whitbread  replied  it  some  length,  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  noble  Lord  had  justified  every 
Ihing  upon  the  ground  of  expediency. 

[The  following  article  from  the  Courier, 
a  strong  ministerial  orint,  indicates  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  the 


course  (hey  will  pursue,  we  think,  very  dis¬ 
tinctly.] 

From  ike  London  Courier  of  March  25. 

We  are  still  without  any  Paris  papers  later 
than  the  19th,  nor  has  any  person  arrived  from 
Paris  who  quitted  it  later  than  Monday  evenings 
Colonel  Hartcourt,  we  believe,  was  the  last 
English  gentleman,  and  he  left  Paris  three  or 
four  hours  after  Bonaparte  entered  it.  Mr. 
Mills,  the  messenger,  would  have  passed  tbrmigh 
Paris  on  his  way  from  Vienna,  but  hearing  of 
the  entrance  of  Bonaparte,  he  very  properly 
turned  off  two  posts  from  Paris,  and  got  to  Ab-' 
beville  by  another  route.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  morning  after  the  king  left  that  place  for 
Lisle,  attended  by  Lord  Fitzroy  Somei*8et,  wit^ 
some  of  whose  suite,  not  yet  set  out  on  the 
journey,  Mr.  Mills  spoke.  At  Calais,  he  met 
Mes-srs.  Hnnter  and  Fisher,  the  messengers,  who 
left  England  with  the  last  despatches  for  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset.  Mr.  Mills  informed  them 
of  the  king’s  route  for  Lisle,  for  which  place 
they  set  out  with  all  dispatch. 

’I’here  is  no  doubt  that  the  post  from  Paris  to 
the  different  ports  was  stopped  hnmediafely  af¬ 
ter  Bonaparte  entered.  The  first  proof  of  his 
I  mild  government  would  be  to  open  the  letters 
in  the  post-office  at  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might 
found  upon  their  contents  measures  of  proscrip¬ 
tion  ;md  punishment.  An  embargo  is  said  to 
have  been  laid  on  the  different  French  ports.— 
The  late  personages  of  distinction  arrived  are 
the  Princess  of  Poniatowsky,  the  Dutchess  da 
Castries,  and,  report  adds,  the  Dutchess  of*  Or¬ 
leans. 

The  Duke  de  Feltre  was  introduced  yester¬ 
day  to  the  Prince  Regent,  at  Carlton-house,  by 
Lord  Castlereagh.  He  remained  in  converse-' 
tioD  with  his  royal  highness  for  a  considerable'* 
time.  The  duke  leturiis  speedily  to  the  king. 
His  majesty  certainly  addresssed  a  letter  to  the 
regent  from  Abbeville,  in  which  it  is  rumoured 
that  he  states  the  iiigent  necessity  of  his  quit¬ 
ting  Paris,  from  the  total  failure  of  all  resistance^ 
to  the  usurper  by  the  troops,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  said  he  signified-  his  determination  to 
continue  on  the  frontiers,  to  establish  a  rallying 
point  at  which  all  good  Frenchmen  faithful  to 
their  sovereign  might  congregate  for  the  re-es¬ 
tablishment  of  go^  government. 

General  Mackenzie  arrived  yesteiday  from 
France.  He  came  from  Lisle,  where  he  left  tlie 
king  of  France  last  Wednesday,  with  Monsieur^ 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the 
king’s  ministers,  and  tlie  foreign  ministers,  in¬ 
cluding  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset.  Lisle  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  devoted  to  the  king,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  we  are  glad  to  hear,  after  the  very 
different  reports  that  have  prevailed.  The 
king’s  household  guards  have  followed  their  So¬ 
vereign  to  Lisle,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
mont.  What  other  marshals  or  generals  are 
with  him  we  have  not  yet  heard. 

Mills,  the  messenger,  as  we  stated  yesterday. 

[  has  brought  the  most  encouraging  assurance;? 
from  Vieima.  The  savcreigiis  could  not  of 
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course  baTc  been  rnforine<)  of  any  event 
‘  subsequent  to  the  landing  of  Bonaparte ; 
but  they  all  declared  their  firm  determination 
to  act  with  tlie  vjgqur,  decision,  and  prompti¬ 
tude  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  .required. 
In  fact,  can  they  act  otherwise,  after  the  solemn 
declaration  of.  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  the 
31st  31arob  last,  that  “the  \iried  Sovcicigns 
proclaim^  that  they  will  no  more  treat  with  IVa-  i 
poleoii  Bonaparte,  nor  with  any  of  his  ♦aniily.” 

“  The  intentions  which  I  have  just  expressed 
are  common  to  all  tJie  Allied  Powers. 

(Signed)  “  ALEXANDER.”  . . 

tint  the  opposition  have  again  recourse  to 
their  old  cant  ?Lnd  hypocrisy  of  language.  They 
would  in  the  outset  break  the  spirits  and  unman 
Die  hearts  of  Englishmen.  They  say  *•  true,  that 
a  benignant  Provid*  nee  has  placed  this  island 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  evil,  if  we  kn»  w  how  with 
^atitude  to  enjoy  the  blessings  we  receivc.-r- 
Tnie,  that  every  effort  we  make  will  be  misih- 
terpretf  d,  that  we  shall  incur  odium,  i  ven  for 
eiiir  sacrifices,,  and  be  laughed  at  fur  the  ruin  we 
shall  bring  on  our  posterity  !  True  all  this  I — 
But  if  there  be  a  few  who  will  profit  for  the 
time  being,  by  the  wasteful  expense  ;  and  if  the 
indulgence  of  the  basest  passions  of  the  soul  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  state  of  warfare  rather  than  of 
peace,  wliy  then  (Jdvsion  must  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  war- whoop  must  be  again  raised, 
and  every  one  be  stigmatised  as  a  jacobin,  or 
^rseeiitcd  as  a  traitor,  who  does  not  join  in  the 
cry.”  Miserable  contemptible  cant !  How  can 
we  more  gratefully  enjoy  the  blessings  we  re¬ 
ceive.  ll:an  by  siiccouring  the  distresed,  reliev- 
ihg  the  weak,  and  defending  the  oppressed  ? — 
G  eat  ingiatitudi'  it  vyonld  l>e  to  Gp<1,  to  stand  hy 
wit!)  apathy  and  indifference,  whilst  tyranny  and 
oppression  are  bowing  down  our  fellow  creatures 
to  the  ground.  And  how  have  we  secured  those 
bfesitinjrs  wliirli  we  uow  enjoy,  but  by  a  conduct 
diaiiietrically  contrary  to  that  recommended  to 
u«.  What  base  passions  arc  we  to  indulge  by  a 
state  of  warfare  ?  Is  it  base  to  fight  against  ty¬ 
ranny,  to  act  up  to  our  professions,  founded  up¬ 
on  our  experience  of  the  man,  that  safe  peace 
or  pact  can  never  be  made  with  B  maparte. — 
Would  it  not  b*‘  base  and  mean  to  give  the  lie  to 
those  professions,  and  ^o  break  with  the  allies  ? 

Delusion  must  be  the  order  of  the  day  !” 
^Ves,  we  know  it  must:  but  with  whom? — 
with  those  who  for  the  fast  ten  years  have 
preached  up  the  hopfefessness  of  resistance  to 
Biionapai  te,  attempted  to  discourage  our  forces, 
calumniated  our  generals,  and*  done  every  thing 
to  keep  lip  the  hopes  and  spfrits  of  the  enemy. 
I’he  same  system  of  delusion  they  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  practice  again,  and  we  trust,  with  the 
same  success.  We  trust,  too,  they  will  not  for¬ 
get  to  throw  a  few  prophecies  into  the  scale. 

Of  the  movements  or  measures  of  Buona¬ 
parte  subsequent  to  his  entrance  into  Paris,  we 
hav  no  information ;  neither,  indeed,  ire  we 
very  iiilly  or  accurately  informed  of  the  pre- 
vio  ^  events.  Tpon  the  one  peat  fact  there  is 
p  doubt— that  be  has  entered  Paris,  It  is  said 


I  that  he  Ims  pnhlisbed  a  general  amnesty,  wiyt^ 

I  the  exception  of  a  few  individuali — Marmont, 
Talleyrand,  Angercau,  Ijaine,  &c. — and  .aUo 
proclaimed  that  any  one  may  quit  France,  with¬ 
out  molestation,  for  fitteeii  days.  The  first  fie 
will  break  as  it  pleases  him ;  the  second  is  pro¬ 
bably  done  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  who 
are  the  mo'^t  ready  to  avail  lhemsf  |ves  of  it.—' 
These  h^  will  in  all  likelihood  detain  Do  not 
Ic.t  it  be  believed  .that  he  comes  back  to  forgive 
and  forget.  No,  ilq :  mode  -  ation  in  his  raouth-i— 
severity  in  his  hea  His  farmer  police  will  be 
camparative  mildness  with  that  which,  he  will 
now  practise.  It  is  said  by  those  who  would 
lull  us  into  security  and  reliance  upon,  his  pro¬ 
mises,  that  it  will  be  his  interest  to, keep  peace. 
Why  the  very  object  of  bis  mission  and  of  his 
return  is  war.,  The  military  of  France  know 
this,  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  that,  made 
them  oppose  no  rcislstance  to  him.:  naj«\wbat 
does  he  say  hin^self  in  his  address  to  the  army,? 
Does  he,  not  distinctly  point  out  to  them  that 
war  is  his  determined  ol^ect  ?  ,  It  is  drivelling 
Dohseiisr,  therefore,  to  .talk'  of  his  remaining  a^t 
peace.*  War  he  must  tiave;'  it  is  the  elemfnjt 
in  which  alone  lie  can  exist.  The  question 
therefore  is,  shall  wc  wait  till  he  is  ready,  of 
attiick  him  at  once  ? 

Cop^  of  a  letter ,  from  Samuel  Purviance  of  Baltic 
mnre^  resident  at  heghorn,  to  his  cousin  Jofrft 
II,  Purviimce  at  Paris, 

Leghorn,  March  3,  1815,' 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Presuming  Ine  highly  imj»ortant  evenlB 
which  are  passing  in  out  quarter  avouIi) 
much  interest  you,  I  have  taken  up  my 
pen  to  (lro()  you  a  line  and  say  that  NapoT 
icon’s  sudden  departure,  from  the  island  of 
E|l>a,  has  caused  an  universal  alarm  in  this 
part  of  the  world — the  consequences  of 
which  may  prove  incalculable.  A  Greek 
vessel  arrived  last  night,  met  his  squadron 
three  days  since  off  Monte  Chrisfe,  near 
Civila  Vecchi.a— of  course  their  destination' 
was  doubtless  Naples;  there  be  w^ould  find 
an  army  of  130,000  men  ready  to  second  bis 
views,  and  what  he  mighrt  gather  in  his  pro- 
ffress  through  th<j  north  of  Italy,  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  much  increase  his  means  and 
the  probability  of  his  again  restoration  td? 
power,  f  annex  what  official  details  vr(t 
have  yet  of  the  affiir,  and  supposing  you  dn 
not  understand  Italian,  have  preferretl  gir- 
ine  vou  an  English  translation. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  CatnphcU,'  to  the 
Gowmor  of  Leghorn, 

Engli<:h  sloop  of  war  Partridge,  f 
28th  Feb.  1815.  2  P.  M.  S  , 
Generai. — I  have  the  honour  to  infonu 
you,  that  Bonaparte  has  left  the  island  of 
Elba,  oil  Sundajr  e  veniiig^  with  att  bis  troopr 
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OUiiI  gentlemen  attaehed  to  his  serviee.  He 
*faas  left  Mons.  Lassi,  who  was  mayor,  and 
one  of  his  chamberlains,  as  governor,  with 
the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  at  Porto  Per- 
rajo.  1  asked  the  same  if  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  defend  the  place  against  the  allied 
powers ;  his  reply  was — that  if  he  had  the 
means,  he  woirid  not  surrender  it  except  to 
Napoleon  or  his  order.  Some  Corsicans, 
and  the  national  guard,  have  been  left  with¬ 
out  arms.  The  mother  and  sister  Paulini 
have  remained  at  Porto  Ferriyo.  Bona¬ 
parte  has  taken  some  pieces  of  cannon,  some 
horses^  and  provisions  for  some  days ;  and 
he  has  with  him  the  armed  brigs  L’lncon- 
stanti,  the  Bomard,  the  Star,  and  Caroline, 
and  4  feluccas,  upon  which  he  has  embark¬ 
ed  his  troops.  His  flotilla  was  last  night  ofif 
Porto  Perrajo ;  yesterday  afternoon,  to  the 
north  of  the  island  of  Caprajo,  consequently 
I  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  Antes,  or  in 
its  vicinity,  upon  the  coasts  of  France  or 
pied  mons. 

(Signed)  CAMPBELL. 

[Colonel  Campbell  was  the  English  resident 
at  Etboi,  but  more  often  at  Florence  than  at  his 
post — the  departure  was  timed  some  hours  fol¬ 
lowing  the  last  sailing  of  the  Partridge  from 
Elba ;  between  which  and  Leghorn  has  been 
his  station  for  two  mouths  past.J 

The  MajfOTt  Governor  General  qf  the  Island,  to 
the  IfUiabitants — 

Our  august  sovereign,  called  by  Divine 
Providence  to  his  former  glory,  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  our  Island.  He  has  trusted 
to  rh'e  the  command,  and  to  six  of  the  most 
worthy  citizens  the  government,  and  to 
your  proved  attachment  and  valour,  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  place,  and  the  maintenance  of 
goml  order — “  I  depart,  (he  said,)  from  the 
“  Island  of  Elba,  extremely  satisfiett  with 

the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants.  1  trust  to 
‘‘  them  the  tlefence  of  this  country,  to  which 
“  I  attach  the  greatest  importance.  I  can- 
^  not  give  them  a  greater  proof  of  this  than 

leaving  to  them  after  the  departure  Of  my 

troops  the  protection  of  my  mother  and 
“  sister.”  Inhabitants,  this  is  a  fortunate 
find  most  memorable  epoch  for  us.  On 
your  conduct  alone  depend  your  glory  and 
yoiir  hapinness — if  you  wish  to  obtain  one 
and  the  other,  continue  to  obey  implicitly 
the  wise  dispositions  which  the  junta,  the 
authorities,  and  public  functionaries,  may 
give.  Happy  Elbans,  if  you  do  not  allow 
yourselves  to  be  contaminated  by  the  pesti¬ 
ferous  insinuations  of  the  enemies  of  good 
•rder. 


Signed  LASSI»  Mayqf. 
BIGERTI, 

PINNA, 

BALBIANNI, 

ARCHBISHOP,' 

ARIGHl, 

TRADUNTL 
Porto  Ferrajo^  March  1, 1815. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  lAesUenant  Ballard  to  thM 
Secretary  qf  the  Navy,  dated 

BALTiMoas,  May  2,  1815. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  make  known  tn you  my 
arrival  at  this  place  with  a  part  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  cap¬ 
tured  in  a  prize,  the  IiCvanW  in  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Prayo,  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  by  a 
squadron  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty’s  ships  eon* 
sisting  of  the  Leander,  Sir  George  Collier,  the 
New  Castle,  Lord  George  Stewart,  and  the  Aca»-> 
ta.  Captain  Kerr.  Per  the  particulars  of  my 
re-capture,  1  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  tlie  en¬ 
closed  extract  from  the  log  book  of  the  Levant;. 

Having  caused  the  destruction  of  my  own  pa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  those  of  the  officers,  I  can  only 
say  to  you  relative  totbe  Constitution,  that,  al¬ 
ter  leaving  the  port  .of  Boston,  she  severally 
^n]iKed  off  the  Islands  of  Bermuda  and  Madeira*, 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  aad  for  some  time  ia 
sight  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  without  having 
met  with  but  two  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  ona 
of  which  was  destroyed,'  the  other  ordered  in  ; 
and  that,  on  the  20tb  February,  the  Island  of 
Madeira  bearing  W.  S.  W.  distal  70  leagues, 
fell  in  with,  engaged  ami  after  a  close  action  of 
40  minutes,  captured  H.  B.  majesty’s  ships  Cy- 
ane.  Captain  Gordon  Falcon,  and  Levant,  Hoiip 
Captain  Douglas. 

It  would,  sip,  be  deemed  presumption  in  ma 
to  attempt  to  give  you  particular  details  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  of  this  action.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  remark  generally,  that  every  ol- 
ficer,  seamen  and  marine  on  board  did  their  due* 
ty.  1  cannot,  however,  deny  myself  the  plesk- 
sure  that  this  opportunity  affords  me  of  noticing 
the  brilliant  managemeat  of  Captain  Charles 
Stewart,  through  whose  unerring  judgment  eve¬ 
ry  attempt  of  an  ingenious  enemy  to  gain  a 
king  position  was  frustrated, 

i  hare  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfnlly, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENlir  E.  BALLARD. 
The  Cyane  mounted  on  her  main  deck  tweo> 
ty-two  32  lb.  carronades— on  her  upper  decks, 
ten  18  lb.  carronades,  two  long  9’s,  and  one  12 
lb.  carronade  on  a  travelling  carriage,  with  a 
complement  of  176  men.  The  Levant  mount¬ 
ed  eighteen  32  lb.  carronades,  two  long  9*s,  and 
one  12  lb.  carronade,  with  138  men  on  board. 

The  Constitution  had  4  killed  and  9  wounded. 

Cyane  7  17 

Levant  9  II 

Hon.  B.  W.  Crowninsbield, 

Scc’ry  ofthc  Navy. 
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Extract  fram  the  Lez  Boak  qf  the  ship  Levant, 
Hariilour  of  Port  Praja,  Satui*day  IVlarrh  11, 
181,^.  These  24  hours  rdinmrnced  with  mode¬ 
rate  breezes  and  thick  h^zy  weather.  All  hands 
employed  in  refittinjE  ship ;  the  top  gallant  yards 
on  deck,  and  sails  unbent  to  repair.  At  0  h.  m. 
P.  .Vf  discovered  three  large  ships  bearing  SW, 
by  W.  dis  ant  four  or  five  miles  wind  NE.  sig¬ 
nal  from  Constitution  to  get  under  weigh,  cut 
and  made  sail  on  the  larboard  tack,  crossed  top 
gallant  and  main  royal  yards,  and  set  the  sails. 
At  1  h.  the  enemy  evidently  fallii  g  astern,  and 
to  leeward  of  the  Constitution,  but  gaining  fast 
on  the  Cyane  and  Levant.  1  30  the  Cyane  tark- 
ed  by  signal  from  the  Con'*t?tutioD.  At  2  30 
the  headmost  ship,  the  New-Castle,  four  points 
on  the  lee  bow,  distant  three  miles ;  the  Acasta 
2  points  on  the  lee  how,  distant  two  and  an  hal; 
miles ;  tacked  by  signal  from  the  Constitution, 
the  enemy’s  squadron  i  'mediately  tacking  in 
chase.  At  3,  lost  sight  of  the  Constitution;  same 
time  made  the  highland  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  har¬ 
bour.  At  3  30,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape 
by  keeping  by  the  wind,  from  our  very  great  in¬ 
feriority  of  sailing,  the  Acasta  having  gained  to 
windward  of  our  wake,  and  the  other  ships 
nearing  us  verj’  much,  it  was  determined  to 
bear  up  for  the  harbour,  distant  4  or  miles  on 
the  lee  bow ;  the  neutrality  of  which  we  were 
all  under  the  strongest  belief  the  enemy  would 
not  violate.  3  35,  kept  away  one  point,  and 
set  the  staysails,  when  the  Leander,  Sir. George 
Collier,  opeiird  his  fire,  the  shot  passing  over  ns, 

.  and  railing  on  the  neutral  shore.  At  3  50  the 
New  Castle,  Lord  George  Stewart,  and  Acasta. 

,  Captaiu  Kerr,  opened  their  fire  upon  us,  cut¬ 
ting  away  much  of  our  rigging  and  upper  sails, 
Which  circumstance  gave  the  advantage  of  keep- 
'Ing  off  and  luffing  too,  so  as  to  bring  their  broad¬ 
sides  to  bear  without  materially  altering  their 
position.  At  4,  anchored  in  4  fathom  water 
within  150  yards  of  the  shore,  and  under  a  vrry 
•strong  battery,  distant  half  a  cable’s  length, 
from  which  she  kept  up  a  constant  fire  from  her 
bow  guns.  Finding  that  the  enemy,  regardlc.ss  of 
onr  situation,  continued  their  fire  from  all  the 
siiips,  the  officers  were  called  together,  when  it 
was  determined  that  longer  to  receive  their  fire 
without  being  able  to  return  a  single  gun  was  only 
to  expose  the  lives  of  men  rendered  valuable  to 
their  country  both  by  their  long  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vices  and  by  their  recent  exploits.  At  4 15  the 
oolors  were  hauled  down,  notwithstanding  which 
tile  Leander  and  New-Castle  both  passed  near, 
wore  ship  and  in  wearing  wantonly  fired  their 
broadsides  into  us,  the  Acasta.  Capt.  Kerr,  still 
keeping  up  his  fir»^  from-  his  bow  guns  until* the 
colors  were  hoisted  half  up  and  hauled  down 
again  as  a  signal  that  we  bad  surrendered;  At 
4  30,  a  boat  with  an  officer  from  the  Acasta  came 
on  board  and  said  be  was  o  dered  to  take  charge 
tjf  the  ship  in  his  majesty’s  n‘»me.  On  Lt.  Bal¬ 
lard’s  remonstrating  at  their  firing  after  he  had 
htruek,‘the  reply  was  that  they  had  only  obeyed 
the  signal  of  their  Commoriore.  During  the 
time  of  bur  approach  to  the  harbor,  as  well  as 
when  getting  under  lyay  previously  from  it 


were  fired  upon  ft  om  a  battery  which  the 
soiiers  whom  we  had  landed  In  the  morning  had 
taken  possession  of,  and  from  which  we  under- 
stood  the  Portuguese  made  no  exertions  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them ;  although  very  many  of  the  shot 
fired  by  the  squadron  passed  over  or  through  us 
and  fell  into  their  towa,  several  of  them  passing 
j  through  the  bouses  comprising  the  residence  of 
the  governor. 

ROYJL  DEj'fHsTyn  DETHRONE: 
MENTS. 

The  eventful  period,  comprising  the  last  five 
and  twenty  years,  cannot  find  its  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  In  that  comparatively 
short  period, the  folio  whig  European  Sovereigns 
have  made  their  cxiu  in  one  way  or  another, 
viz : 

Joseph  II  Emperor  of  Germany,  dead. 

Peter  Leopuld  Emperor  of  Germany,  dead, 
Louis  XVI  Kiug  of  France,  deposed  and  put 
death. 

Catli.iriiie  II  Empress  of  Russia,  dead. 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  dethroned  and  dead* 
Giisfavns  111  King  of  Swedm,  assassinated. 

Paul  I  Em[)eror  of  Russia,  supposed  to  have  been 
assassinated. 

Pope  Pius  VII  dethroned  and  died  a  prisoner  in" 
France. 

Emanuel  IV  King  of  Sardinia,  abdicated. 
William  V  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  deposed, 
Frederick  WiHiain  II  King  of  Prussia,  dead. 
Selim  111  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  deposed  and 
dead,  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned, 
Christian  VII  King  of  Denmark,  dead. 

Maria,  Qiiccii  of  Portugal,  expatriated.  4 

Charles  IV  King  of  Spain,  deposed 
Gustavus  IV  King  of  Sweden,  deposed. 
Ferdinand  IV  King  of  Naples,  deposed. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  France  and 
King  of  Italy,  deposed — He  has  however 
recently  dethroned  ihe  family  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  and  assumed  the  sceptre  of  France. 


LAW  OP  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

AN  ACT. 

In  addition  to  an  act,  entitled  “  An  act  con¬ 
cerning  judgments  and  executions,” 

Be  it  enacted  That  all  sheep  to  the' 
number  of  ten,  together  with  their  fleeces, 
and  cloth  manufaclureil  from  the  same,  one 
cow,  two  swine,  and  the  pork  of  the  same, 
all  necessary  wearing  apfiarel  and  bedding, 
necessary  cooking  utensils,  one  table,  six 
chairs,  six  knives  and  forks,  six  plates,  and 
six  tea  cups  and  saucei’s,  owned  by  any  per¬ 
son  being  a  householder,  shall  be  exempt 
from  execution  and  distress  for  rent,  any  law 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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